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We never question an employer's ability 


to make the right selection for his company 


Our success is based on providing the 
employer with the best applicants from 


which he can make his selection. 


We are able to do this because we are 
the only personnel recruiting service 
in Toronto providing complete coverage 
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For the right kind of help... 


Looking for the perfect secretary? 

A better-than-average clerk, craftsman, 

or employee of any kind? You'll 

get a more responsible higher educated 

personnel through Globe and Mail 

Want Ads. 74% of the 548,600 ( 
people who read Ontario’s i 
favourite .morning paper are in the 
midde to upper income bracket | 
. . . have more than a grade school 

education. And this newspaper 

is read first, with a full day ahead to 

make an appointment with you. 

Next time, call the Globe and Mail! 
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EDITORIALS 


Federation's Contribution 


by D. W. Cameron 


It is vitally important that Cana- 
dians in the related fields of per- 
sonnel and industrial relations wid- 
en the scope of their thinking to 
just 


encompass much more than 


4 
D. W. CAMERON 
OUR NEW PRESIDENT 


Donald W. Cameron, newly el- 
ected President of Canadian Person- 
nel Associations, is Manager Person- 
nel, The Great-West Life Assurance 
Company, Winnipeg. 

Active in Federation planning 
since the initial conference at Win- 
nipeg in 1955, he was president of 
the Personnel Association of Winni- 
peg in 1955 and a director prior to 
that. 

Mr. Cameron is a native Manitob- 
an. He holds a Bachelor of Science 





the plant or local scene. It is vital- 
ly important that they contribute 
in a positive fashion—“a positive 
fashion” is the key phrase—to a bet- 
ter utilization of human resources, 
energies and talents in our chang- 
ing industrial setting. 

These two objectives demand 
more than the technical skills re- 
quired of personnel or industrial 
relations officers in carrying out 
their duties in an efficient manner 
but, in my estimation, they are the 
two objectives that give purpose 
and meaning to our work. I firmly 
believe that, through Canadian Fed- 
eration, local associations and their 
memberships can broaden their un- 
derstanding of the purpose and re- 
sponsibilities of the personnel and 
industrial relations fields. This can 
be done by the interchange of 





degree from the University of Mani-’ 
toba and is a Fellow of The Life 
Office Management Association. 

After graduation, Mr. Cameron 
served with the RCAF aircrew. 
Then he spent three years in geo- 
logical work in Canada and the 
United States. 

He joined The Great-West Life 
Assurance Company’s home office in 
Winnipeg in 1948 and in 1954 he 
was made a personnel officer. 

He takes an active interest in 
community life and has served on 
his church executive, held a direct- 
orship in the YMCA and the Win- 
nipeg Children’s Aid Society. He is 
at present Secretary, The Deer 
Lodge Curling Club Limited. 

Married, with three children — 
two girls and a boy—Mr. Cameron’s 
interests include curling, hunting, 
fishing and golf. 
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MEMO TO: PERSONNEL AND P.R. DIRECTORS 


Help Support the Do It Now Campaign 
and 


The Do It Now Campaign Will Help Support You 


Here is a check-list of some things you can do to 
support the “Do It Now’’ Winter Work Campaign and at 
the same time improve the position of your business: 


* 


Discuss with associates the merits of having renova- 
tions and repairs done to office, plant and equip- 
ment during the winter. 


es 


Suggest to advertising and sales executives that they 
tie in with the “Do It Now” campaign by running 
promotion programs of their own particularly if the 
company is in the building or allied fields. 


Recommend to production executives that they manu- 
facture and stockpile standard products for spring 
markets. 


Include editorial material wherever possible in em- 
ployee magazines. 


Consider a direct mail campaign of ‘’Do It Now” 
literature to customers and employees. 


Place ‘‘Do It Now” posters and display material on 
bulletin boards and sales counters. 


Remember too, that as a consumer you can benefit by 
having work done around your home during the winter 
months when skilled men and materials are so readily 
available. 












For more information write the Information Branch 
of the Department of Labour. 


Mm 








Issued by authority of the 
Minister of Labour, Canada. 


one Wor, 6 
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ideas, by a planned program of im- 
provement, and by an exposure to 
situations that are national or even 
international in nature. 

Equally important to me is the 
sense of sharing of Canadianism 
with other Canadians in the same 
field of work. Most of us are con- 
stantly attuned to the happenings 
in the United States through pub- 
lications, articles and courses. The 
opportunity to review, with Cana- 
dians, Canadian problems, ap- 
proaches and solutions is stimulat- 
ing and necessary. 

In Federation activity, size alone 
is not a criterion for effectiveness 
of contribution. We have seen over 
the past year some of the larger 
associations in the Federation give 
tremendous help and assistance to 
smaller associations. This cannot 
help but have an uplifting affect on 
the giver as well as on the receiver. 
On the other hand, we have also 
seen in the past year some of the 
smaller associations accept heavy 
assignments and perform in an out- 
standing manner. This performance 
should be a signal to all associa- 
tions, regardless of size, that a con- 
tribution can be made to Federa- 
tion. 

The Federation of Canadian Per- 
sonnel Associations offers local as- 
sociations and their members the 
opportunity to set sights for higher 
levels of performance and for in- 
creased stature. Let us keep this 
thought in mind in our participa- 
tion in Federation activities in 1961. 


A CHANGE OF FACE 


Among the suggestions made to 
the editor at the Kingston Confer- 
ence regarding ways of improving 
the Personnel Journal was: “A face- 
lifting of the cover”. 

Two men from different parts of 
the country expressed the opinion 
that the Journal cover looked stuffy 








and uninteresting. One suggested 
that we might run pictures of 
representative views from cities 
across Canada to signify our nation- 
al allegiance. 

The Journal has now completed 
seven years of publication and per- 
haps it is time that we leaked at 
the cover design. 

When the Journal was originally 
conceived it was as a technical and 
professional journal which would 
gain favor by its editorial content 
rather than by the attractiveness 
of its cover. As a matter of fact, 
some of the early architects of the 
Journal were of the opinion that 
the more closely it resembled the 
psychological journal and univer- 
sity quarterlies the better it would 
fulfil its function. 

Because of my own background 
of editing magazines that had to 
sell themselves to the general pub- 
lic in order to stay alive I am 
afraid I have injected into the Jour- 
nal a lighter tone than its founders 
planned. 

What do our readers think? I 
would like to have some comments 
from more than two people. Will 
you drop me a line right now and 
tell me how the present cover 
strikes you? 





DELEGATES TO DUKE’S 
CONFERENCE 


Selection of men to attend the 
Duke’s Conference in May and June 
of 1962 will be handled differently 
from the last time, according to 
Vice Chairman Ash who addressed 
the annual meeting of the Feder- 
ation of Canadian Personnel As- 


sociations. The conference organi- 
zation is considering advertising 
for people who are _ interested 


in attending and feel that they fill 
the requirements. They will then 
be invited by the conference or- 
ganization, not as representatives 










































of industry or labor but as _ indi- 
viduals. 

Delegates will all be named by 
June of 1961 so that they can be 
well oriented toward the confer- 
ence. 

Another difference from the Ox- 
ford Conference is that Prince 
Philip is presenting a major paper, 
not merely an address of welcome. 

The cost of the conference will 
be borne by the conference or- 
ganization which has already amas- 
sed a substantial sum. The expenses 
of the individual in getting to Mont- 
real will be his own or his com- 
panys or union's responsibility. 
From there all his expenses are 
borne by the conference. 

As many as 100 members of the 
conference will be available for 
speaking engagements after the 
conference is over, and personnel 
associations planning a meeting in 
early June should consider inviting 


a representative from the Duke's 
Conference to address them. 


BIRTH OF A FEDERATION 

The four articles which comprise 
the series run in the Journal under 
the heading “Birth of a Federation” 
have now been reprinted in booklet 
form and are available on request 
to the secretary of the Federation of 
Canadian Personnel Associations, 
Suite 4, 143 Yonge Street, Toronto, 
Ontario. They are designed to help 
new groups forming personnel as- 
sociations to become acquainted 
with the Federation and its de- 
velopment. However, others are 
welcome to them if they can make 
use of them. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
At its executive meeting following 
the Federation annual meeting the 
following committee chairmen were 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MANAGEMENT COURSE 


in 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS and PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
conducted by 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNSELORS SERVICE, INC. 


February 6-10, 1961 
SHERATON-BROCK HOTEL, NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


FOR: 
THEME: 
METHOD: 


Practical 


Discussion Leaders 


C. E. French 
H. S. Ladd 
R. M. Leathem 
J. R. McNulty 


. Armstrong 
. Burnet 

. Cameron 

. Clawson 


Operating and Staff Personnel 
Handling of Employee Relations Problems 
Exchanging Experience Through Small Group Discussions 


H. L. Shepherd 
W. S. Sutherland 
W. D. Wood 
C.-C. Young 





Address enquiries to 


RONALD M. LEATHEM 


| INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNSELORS SERVICE, 
85 Bloor St. E. 
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named: Bill Mitchell to head the 
Education Committee, C. W. Wal- 
ker to head the Finance Committee, 
Stan Thompson to continue as head 
of the Constitution and Membership 
Committee, and E. E. Litt to chair 
the Nonjinating Committee. 


“COMMUNICATING WITH AN 
ORGANIZATION’S INTERNAL 
PUBLICS” 


Our editor, Rae Perigoe, recently 
spoke to a University of Toronto 
course in public relations on this 
subject. 

Being a modest individual, he 
would be the last one to suggest the 
publication of the transcript of his 
speech. 

However, the writer had the op- 
portunity to review it and thought 
it well worth publishing because it 
draws attention to, and expresses 
opinions on, facets of the personnel 
man’s day-by-day relationships with 
employees and with management 
which are sometimes overlooked. 
He also puts into focus some of the 
historical changes in company-em- 
ployee relationships but unfortun- 
ately we don't have enough room 
for these. 

I don't agree with all he says, 
e.g. I have no use for such tech- 
niques as the use of “gripe boxes” 
or attempting to determine em- 
ployee attitudes by the use of ques- 
tionnaires whether “supervised” or 
“voluntary”, my reason being that 
an employee's general reaction is 
that he will always answer a ques- 
tionnaire whether he has an ovinion 
or not, i. an opinion is forced 
where none existed. 

For many years now there has 
been a great deal of argument about 
the combining of the functions of 
— relations and personnel and I 
appen to be one of the individuals 
who disagrees that these functions 
should be joined. I certainly agree 





Now! 


The Supervisory 
Training Tool You 
Have Been Waiting For 


HOW TO HELP YOUR 
SUPERVISORS GROW 


@ This five-step plan was compiled 
especially for the executive responsi- 
ble for supervisory training and de- 
velopment — and it is yours for the 
asking. 


@ It describes three ways to get max- 
imum benefits from Supervision Mag- 
azine — whether you have a formal 
supervisory training program, an in- 
formal one, or no program at all. 


@ Help on: 1. Setting Goals; 2. Se- 
lecting and Organizing the Group; 
3. Planning the Training program; 
4. Conducting the Meetings; 5. Eval- 
uating the Results. 


e@ And it is not a long-winded book! 
The subject matter is compressed con- 
cisely and clearly into a four-page 
folder (814 x 11). It was compiled 
jointly by four nationally known train- 
ing specialists, So . 


Send today for your free copy 
and a complimentary copy of Supervision 


Supervision Magazine 


One Waverly Place ® Madison, New Jersey 
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that there is a need internally to en- 
sure that employees are consistently 
informed on all aspects of the ccm- 
pany’s business. Some of the larger 
companies establish a division of 
the personnel or industrial relations 
department’ entitled “Employee 
Communications Department” or 
something similar and these depart- 
ments do make use of the services 
and techniques of the public rela- 
tions department in communicating 
to employees. Even in,the compai- 
ies who do not go this latter route 
I still believe that P. and I.R. people 
must work very closely with, and 
make use of, all that the public re- 
lations department can give them 
in the way of aid in communicating 
internally, adapting these tech- 
niques to what to me is an entirely 
different situation from communicat- 
ing with the external public—C. P. 
CHASTON. 


AN INTERESTING 
EXPERIMENT 


A year ago Gordon Harrison 
bought subscriptions to the Journal 
for 10 of his management people 
with an interest in personnel and 
industrial relations, and line produc- 
tion men. 


A month ago he wrote telling 
them he had instructed us to stop 
their subscription unless they ad- 
vised us to continue it and them- 
selves picked up the tab. 


To date three have subscribed, one 
has said no, and we haven't heard 
from the others. 

Gordon is carrying on the experi- 
ment in 1961 with another 14 line 
production people. 

If anybody else would like to 
try this we'll be glad to have their 
names. 





“FUN IN BUSINESS”? You Bet! 


We started our operation with two aims: 
The first—to have fun in what we are 
doing; the second—to be not the biggest 
—but—the best in the business of sup- 
plying both part-time and permanent help 
to the advertising, marketing and sales 
fields. 


Our aims appear to have been achieved. 
The ‘‘Fun’”’ is a fact, and, we’re told that 
we are “‘the best in the business!’’ Proof 
of the latter is that in spite of using no 
salesmen, no contracts, no pressure tac- 
tics, no discounts, no ‘‘deals’’, our busi- 
ness has, boomed. In just three years 
we've been forced into tripling our staff, 
our space and expanding our services. 


lf you’re wondering how successful we've 
been . and why . . . ask us about the 
hundreds of famous-name clients whom 
it has been our privilege to serve since 
starting business — first as Part-Time 
Personnel Limited and, later, with the 
addition of Charles Executives. 


Yes, we'll welcome more business, but it 
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will continue to be on a selective basis 
since we will not sacrifice quality for the 
sake of volume. 


If you are a reasonable person . . 
of present-day salary scales . . realize 
that it takes time to find exactly the 
people you need we'll be glad to 
number you among our select group of 
clients. We promise no miracles but do 
promise a sincere effort on your behalf. 
And, of course, if we don’t deliver, there’s 
no charge of any kind. 


Cpe Biot 


President. 


CHARLES EXECUTIVES 
PART-TIME PERSONNEL 


Help of the Highest Calibre 
— Office Boy to Chief Executive — 


120 Eglinton E., Toronto 12, HU 7-1576 
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Personnel Administration Must Embark On 


A Program Of Rigorous Self Development 


by J. D. Kyle* 


One of the leading consultants 
in our field, Peter F. Drucker, in- 
cluded in his classic, The Practice 
of Management, a chapter “Is per- 
sonnel management bankrupt?” He 
maintains that today’s personnel 
techniques, research, and publica- 
tions are shallow and their useful- 
ness limited. In effect, personnel men 
are preoccupied with gimmicks that 
will impress their management as- 
sociates and convince them that they 
are making worthwhile contributions 
to the enterprise. 

Mr. Drucker also maintains that 
personnel management has degener- 
ated to partly a housekeeping job, 
pa ‘tly a file clerk job, partly a social 
worker's job and partly fire fighting 
to head off local union trouble. He 
goes on to point out that none of 
these warranted personnel adminis- 
tration being represented at the top 
management level; for it is quality 
alone that makes a major function 
and defines the orbit of a senior 
executive. 

Mr. Drucker concludes that safety, 
pensions and benefit plans, sugges- 
tion systems and grievances do not 
add up to managing people.' 


Personnel and Specialization 


This criticism of the personnel 
function brings me to the keynote 
of this paper. Personnel manage- 





*John D. Kyle is Assistant Professor in the 
department of Business Administration at 
the University of Alberta, Edmonton. The 
department is in the midst of developing a 
personnel option which they hope in a few 
years to make “the best personnel course in 
the country”. 
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ment is at the crossroads. Our pre- 
sent road leads to further emphasis 
on specialization and a loss of iden- 
tity with the functional areas of 
business — production, marketing 
and finance. The other leads to re- 
presentation on the top management 
team. 


Before we discuss these alternate 
routes, let us examine the evolution 
of personnel department over the 
last few years. Personnel was ori- 
ginally a record keeping department, 
undertaking routine clerical tasks 
which no one else wanted to do. 
The 1920's brought the threat of 
unionism. Management felt that the 
way to forestall organized labor was 
to provide employee benefits such 
as cafeterias, ball teams, employee 
counsellors and clubs. It was during 
this period that personnel adminis- 
tration became a catch-all for every- 
thing imaginable from plant guards 
to fire departments. 

In the 1930’s personnel manage- 
ment gained considerably more 
power and status as a result of in- 
creased union activity. World War 
II and its aftermath gave personnel 
departments across America another 
major impetus. We must bear: in 
mind that these were prosperous 
times which allowed personnel de- 
partments to spend lavishly and em- 
pire build. 


Unfortunately, instead of becom- 
ing an integral part of corporate 
operations, personnel administration, 


1. Peter F. Drucker, The Practice of Manage- 
ment, p. 278-288, Harper & Brothers Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1954. 











in many instances, became more re- 
mote and specialized. Managements 
often did not understand the per- 
sonnel departments function nor did 
personnel administrators do any- 
thing to educate them. Business had 
slumped and profits were harder to 
come by. Costs have had to be 
trimmed. The personnel function 
was and is vulnerable to economy 
drives. Strangely enough, in the 
short run, there was little adverse 
effect on the day-to-day operations 
of the business. It thus seemed ob- 
vious to management that many of 
the activities of the personnel de- 
partment were superfluous. 

Personnel management's concern 
with specialization obviously has had 
unfortunate consequences. Many of 
our activities and programs have not 
been worth the required investment 
in time and money. Many of our 
techniques and methods need to be 
improved and revised. I believe that 
personnel administration’s undue 
emphasis on specialization has ser- 
iously curtailed the development of 
our profession and has prevented 
our administrators from achieving 
their rightful place in the hierarchy 
of the organization. 


Upgrading the Personnel Function 

The real alternative to this pre- 
sent road of specialization is an 
upgrading of the personnel function 


to the top management team. This 
has already been done in some of 
the larger companies, as a_ result 
of the importance of the collective 
bargaining aspect of employee rela- 
tions. However, there are still many 
companies in this country and the 
U.S. which do not include an em- 
ployee relations executive in their 
top management hierarchy. In some 
of the companies that do have an 
executive responsible for this func- 
tion, this man has not come from 
personnel’s ranks; rather he has been 
drafted from one of the functional 
areas of the business and _subse- 
quently been assigned the responsi- 
bility of employee relations. 

I do not think that any of us who 
understand the real function of per- 
sonnel want to continue on this pre- 
sent road of apathetic mediocrity. 
Personnel administration is a basic 
management function because it in- 
volves getting results through 
people. It is inseparable from pro- 
duction management, sales manage- 
ments, and financial management.’ 

The responsibility for this func- 
tion cannot be assigned to some 
lackey in the organization who is a 
personnel administrator because “he 
likes people.” Every management 
decision of major importance affects 


2. Pigor and Myers, Personnel Administration, 
p. 8, McGraw Hill, New York, 1956. 
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dian personnel. 


the people who work in the organi- 
zation. For after all an organization 
consists primarily of human beings. 
The advent of collective bargaining 
has institutionalized the traditional 
relationship between employer and 
employee. The very fact that union- 
management relations can deterior- 
ate to the point where a company 
can be economically wiped out 
should serve to convince the most 
diehard skeptic that employee rela- 
tions are of paramount importance. 

We have thus established that per- 
sonnel is a function of top manage- 
ment. Why then has the personnel 
officer not taken his rightful place 
on the management team? 


Administrative Skills of a 
Personnel Officer 

To answer this question, let us 
examine the skills which an effec- 
tive administrator must master. An 
administrator who is capable of 
handling a top management job 
must, first of all, be able to direct 
the activities of other persons and, 
secondly, undertake the responsi- 
bility of achieving certain objectives 
through these efforts. Robert L. Katz 
of the Amos Tuck School of Business 
Administration cites three _ basic 
skills which an administrator must 
have to fulfill his role capably.® 
These are technical skill, human 


MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE LTD. 


@ LEADERSHIP — Development programmes designed 
to suit Company requirements. 


@ EXECUTIVE & SALES — Aptitude analysis. 
— Selection and Placement. 


An all Canadian company, with Leadership statistics and 
norms based on extensive development experience with Cana- 
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skill, and conceptual skill. Let us 
examine them in turn with particu- 
lar reference to personnel adminis- 
trators. 

Technical skill involves a grasp 
of a specific kind of activity requir- 
ing competency in the use of the 
methods, processes and _ techniques 
which are related to an area of 
specialization.’ This skill is the most 
concrete and familiar in a field as 
specialized as personnel administra- 
tion. Many of our personnel men. 
have been highly trained in one or 
more of these techniques. Personnel 
departments are usually well staffed 
with this type of technician, par- 
ticularly in the areas of psychology, 
labor economics and statistics. 

In some cases, however, men drif- 
ted aimlessly into our vocation be- 
cause they were long service em- 
ployees who could not seem to fit 
into any other jobs in the company. 
Fortunately, this trend has been 
stopped. Management has come to 
edie that personnel administration 
has many facets which do require 


some semblance of professional 
training. 
Human skill can be defined as 


an executive's ability to work effec- 


8. Richards and Nielander Readings in Man- 
agement; South Western Publishing Co., p. 
758, Cincinnati, 1958. 

4. Ibid. p. 759. 







































tively as a grcup member: and to 
build co-operative effort within the 
team he leads. Reai skill in working 
with others is not easily attained. 
Many people pay iip service to 
human relations but never really un- 
derstand its importance or implica- 
tions. It must be an integral part 
of every true executive. This is par- 
ticularly true of a personnel execu- 
tive whose effectiveness depends on 
his ability to develop a good work- 
ing relationship with line manage- 
ment. In personnel administration 
this ability is more important than 
specialized knowledge or techniques. 
The very nature of personnel man- 
agement’s staff role in the organiza- 
tion makes this skill a necessity. The 
personnel officer who does not have 
this relationship invariably with- 
draws into a remote world of his 
own. 

In many companies where per- 
sonnel administration has degenera- 
ted or never evolved from a second 
rate service Cepartment, the real 
reason stems from the personnel of- 
ficer’s failure to have achieved high 
quality line-staff relationship. Per- 
sonnel men are supposed to be ex- 
perts in the field of human relations 
and yet many of them have only a 
superficial knowledge of this sub- 
ject. This is one area where a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. 

Sir Charles Snow, an outstanding 
British novelist and first rate scien- 
tist who was put in charge of Bri- 


tain’s scientific research recruitment 
in World War II, had this to say 
in his essay “The Two Cultures and 
the Scientific Revolution”: 

“Yet the personal relations in a 
productive organization are of the 
greatest subtlety and interest. They 
are very deceptive. They look as 
though they ought to be the personal 
relations that one gets in any hier- 
archical structure with a chain of 
command, like a division in the army 
or a department in the civil service. 
In practice they are much more com- 
plex than that, and anyone used to 
the straight chain of command gets 
lost the instant he sets foot in an 
industrial organization. No one in 
any country, incidentally, knows vet 
what these personal relations ought 
to be. That is a problem a'most in- 
dependent of large-scale politics, a 
problem springing straight out of 
the industrial life.”* 

It is interesting that Snow puts 
this comment in the midst of his 
discussion of our failure to under- 
stand the svientific revolution of our 
time; a failure which he sees u'ti- 
mately damaging to our whole 
society. 

Concevtual skill is the third qual- 
ity which an executive must have 
to enable him to function effectively 


5. Richards and Nielander, Readings in Man- 
agement: South Western Publishing Co., p. 
760, Cincinnati, 1958. 
C.P. Snow; The Two 
Scientific Revolution, 
Press. 
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as an administrator.’ This skill in- 
volves the ability to see the enter- 
prise as a whole. It includes recog- 
nizing how the various functions of 
the organization depend on one an- 
other, and how changes in any one 
part affect all of the others, and it 
extends to visualizing the relation- 
ship of the individual business to the 
industry, the community, and the 
political, social, and economic forces 
of the nation as a whole. 

This is where the personnel ad- 
ministrator so often falls short. He 
loses sight of the fact that per- 
sonnel administration is an aid and 
not an end in itself. Every organiza- 
tion has goals and its future depends 
on meeting these goals. In the case 
of a business concern the profit mo- 
tive is usually of prime importance. 
Many of our people have lost sight 
of this fact. There is the case of the 
director of personnel of a large com- 
pany who tried to have a middle 
management wage increase ap- 
proved when the company had been 
losing considerable money. This is 
the type of incident that bars per- 
sonnel executives from top manage- 
ment recognition. 

An executive who is on the top 
management team must have a thor- 
ough working knowledge of these 
three skills — technical, human, and 
conceptional. Most of our men have 
only a_ superficial knowledge of 
human relations and do not under- 
stand how to apply it in their rela- 
tionship with the organization. Even 
fewer men in our field appreciate 
the importance of conceptual skill. 
This shortcoming has probably been 
the most important reason why per- 
sonnel administrators have failed to 
make top management. Thus a close 
examination of the executive func- 
tion in relation to the average per- 
sonnel administrator suggests he is 
deficient in the basic rudiments of 


7. Richards and Nielander, Readings in Man- 
agement; South Western Publishing Co., 
p. 762, Cincinnati, 1958. 
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management and consequently is 
not equipped to elevate our ion 
tion to the top levels. 

Not all of the blame can be 
leveled at personnel men. In many 
instances management does not ap- 
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preciate the true function of em- 
ployee relations. This is often a re- 
sult of ignorance. Once again we 
have failed to develop management 
and have been unsuccessful in de- 
monstrating the way in which per- 
sonnel administration can be instru- 
mental in achieving company ob- 
jectives. The younger, better trained 
executive of today has a greater 
appreciation of our true role and 
understands what sound employee 
relations can do for the organiza- 
tion. 


To recapitulate: Personnel man- 
agement, if it continues on its pre- 
sent road of specialization and pro- 
vincial thinking, cannot expect to be 
admitted to top management. But 
our role is extremely important, and 
by the very nature of our respon- 
sibilities and duties, belongs in the 
top echelon of any organization. A 
personnel administrator is more than 


a staff expert. He belongs in top 
management and should have a part 
in setting organizational goals and 
a voice in how these goals are at- 
tained. 


Self-Development 

Personnel administrators, then, 
must embark on a_ program of 
rigorous self development. We must 
change our state of mind from that 
of a technician to that of a man- 
ager. A position analysis of the in- 
dustrial relations function certainly 
warrants the latter. If we can suc- 
ceed in all round upgrading of our 
vocation and produce real managers 
who can see the enterprise as a 
whole and work on the executive 
team to attain the overall objectives 
of the company, then many of our 
present shortcomings will be elimin- 
ated. 

This brings us to the controver- 
sial question of professionalization. 
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What is a profession? Does person- 
nel management qualify? Mary Par- 
ker Follet, an outstanding scholar 
of administration, says that the word 
“profession” connoted the foundation 
of a science and a motive of service. 
She maintains that there are four 
criteria for professionalization. 

First, the practice of a profession 
must rest on a systematic body of 
knowledge of substantial intellectual 
content and on the development of 
personal skill in the application of 
this knowledge to specific cases.‘ 
In this regard personnel adminis- 
tration undoubtedly qualified be- 
cause no one can deny its extensive 
subject content. Not only must one 
be conversant with the more tech- 
nical aspects of personnel adminis- 
tration and industrial relations but 
a thorough grounding in the be- 
havioral sciences — economics, psy- 
chology, sociology, etc. is a must. 
Intellectually this field has become 
more and more challenging over the 
years. 

Second, there must exist standards 
of professional competence, which 
take precedence over personal gain 
and which govern the professional 
man’s relations with his clients and 
his fellow practitioners. Unfortun- 
ately we do not have generally ac- 
cepted standards of professional con- 
duct. It is difficult to envision a code 
of ethics that would be universally 
applicable. There is the likelihood 


8. Ibid. p. 11. 
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of conflicts between company ob- 
jectives and professional standards. 
For example, would the standards of 
our profession take precedence over 
company objectives? You can see 
that there are innumerable obstacles 
to this criterion. 


Control of Standards 

Third, a profession must have its 
own association which enforces 
standards and controls entry into 
the profession by enforcing mini- 
mum standards of training and com- 
petence. We do have an association 
but it certainly does not have a 
governing body similar to the medi- 
cal or bar associations. 

Finally, there is a recognized way 
of entering a profession through the 
enforcement of standards and the 
passing of qualifying examinations. 
We certainly do not control entry 
into our ranks at this time. Many 
of our best men have backgrounds 
that do not include education at the 
university level. We might be tak- 
ing a step backward if we prescribed 
minimum standards of entry into 
our field of endeavor. : 

Personnel administration certainly 
does not meet the standards of a 
true profession at this time. There 
are arguments for and against the 
desirability of such a step which I 
do not propose to go into. However, 
there is a danger that we become 
too pre-occupied with, professionali- 
zation.¢I do not feel that this is our 
real problem. Professional _ status 




















































































could help but it could also hinder 
us because we might have a ten- 
dency to become more isolated and 
provincial. 


Development of Present and 
Future Personnel Executive 


I believe that our real problem 
lies in developing breadth of out- 
look, qualities of leadership, and 
technical competence in our present 
and future personnel administrators, 
which will equip them to take their 
rightful place in the highest levels 
of an organization. We must take 
immediate steps to ensure that these 
goals are realized. These steps must 
include a program of training and 
development for those who are now 
in the field and for those who are 
going to follow a career in personnel 
management. In effect, this means 
that we must undertake an educa- 
tion program that will produce re- 
sults. 

The responsibility for developing 
a sound program rests jointly on 
the faculties of commerce in the uni- 
versities and the Canadian Personnel 
associations. For example, because 
both bodies in my province are de- 
centralized this means that the Uni- 
versity of Alberta and the Calgary 
and Edmonton Personnel Associa- 
tions must take the joint responsi- 
bility for pursuing a course of ac- 
tion in the province. If we are to 
succeed, the university and the as- 
sociation must work as one. 


Let us briefly examine what quali- 
ties are desirable in a professional 
manager regardless of his function 
in an organization. Empirical re- 
search has established that there is 
no set of personal traits essential to 
the performance of managerial jobs. 
Desirable personal qualities depend 
to a great extent on the nature of 
the job and its organizational en- 
vironment. However, some qualities 
such as motivation, personal drive, 
skill in interpersonal relations, and 
superior intelligence do emerge as 
important.’ In my opinion, even 
more important than these charac- 
teristics is the necessity of a pro- 
fessional manager having a_ keen 
sense of social responsibility. This 
is particularly true in the field of 
employee relations where _intellec- 
tual honesty is a prerequisite of ob- 
jectivity. 

An incident which illustrates this 
managerial shortcoming was brought 
to my attention recently when a 
colleague of mine at the university 
returned from an economic seminar 
in the U.S. During the course of the 
program they were addressed by a 
top executive of a well known 
American corporation. This man 
damned organized labor and _ac- 
cused them of being responsible for 
increasing production costs through 
high wages with the result that the 
9. Gordon & Howell; Higher Education for 


Business, p. 77, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1959. 
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consumer was being victimized by 
spiralling prices. Three days later 
my colleague noticed in Business 
Week that this particular corpora- 
tion was being indicted by the 
Federal Government for price fixing. 


It is evident that at the lower 
level of personnel administration, 
specialized knowledge and technical 
skill may be important. However, 
qualities of personal leadership, 





general administrative skill, the 
ability to accept responsibility and 
to make decisions in the face of 
uncertainty and strong motivation 
are essential if the employee rela- 
tions function is going to be estab- 
lished in the top management hier- 
archy of industry. Personnel adminis- 
tration is at the crossroads. Let us 
take the right turn and concentrate 
on a program of self development 
which will produce this end result. 


Highlights of Federation's Annual Meeting, 
Kingston, November 18 & 19, 1960 


Donald W. Cameron, manager, 
personnel, The Great West Life As- 
surance Company, Winnipeg, was 
named president of the Federation 
of Canadian Personnel Associations 
at the annual meeting held in La- 
Salle Hotel, Kingston, November 18 
and 19. The 48 delegates spoke for 
every personnel association in Can- 
ada when they awarded their top 
position to a man who has been 
active in the drive toward Federa- 
tion for the past six years. 

C. W. Walker, H. J. Porter Co. 
(Canada) Limited, Guelph, Ont., 
likewise a long time Federation en- 
thusiast, was named vice-president. 

J. Rae Perigoe, editor of the Jour- 
nal, was named secretary-treasurer. 


Regional Directors 

The various regions reported the 
election of regional directors as fol- 
lows: 

West Coast Region — Robert 
Lamb, Western Canada Pipe Mills, 
Port Moody, B.C. 

Prairie Region — A. J. Rendall, 
Richfield Oil Company, Calgary, 
Alta. 
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Western Ontario Region — R. L. 


Kerr, Beatty Bros. Ltd., Fergus, 
Ont. 

Eastern Ontario Region — J. S. 
Thompson, (re-elected) Canadian 


Industries Limited, Kingston, Ont. 


Quebec Region — A. M. Stock- 
dale, Shawinigan Water & Power 
Co., Montreal, Que. ; 

Maritime Region — R. J. Conrod, 
Nova Scotia Liquor Commission, 
Halifax, N.S. (appointed in the 
event that Jack Davies cannot con- 
tinue). 


Journal Report 


Rae Perigoe reported that the 
Journal began the year with a bal- 
ance of $4,294 and expects to add 
another $100 or so by virtue of the 
1960 operations. He noted that ad- 
vertising revenue was up by $300 
and over 200 subscribers had beer 
added to the mailing list. Delegates 
were complimentary about the edit- 
orial content and make-up of the 
Journal. There was some feeling 
that Journal subscriptions should be 
a part of every association’s dues 
structure, as well as its Federation 
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dues, and the whole matter of Jour- this liaison to explore the possibility 
nal and Federation finances was of developing a standardized certi- 
turned over to a committee headed ficate course in personnel admini- 
by C. W. Walker. This committee _ stration. 
will report to the associations prior It was recommended that such a 
to the 1961 annual meeting. committee be composed of senior 
In the meantime, it was unani- personnel and industrial relations 
mously decided to increase Federa- Practitioners, together with recog- 
tion per capita dues to $1.00 com- nized teaching personnel in these 
mencing January, 1961. fields drawn from various univer- 
sities. 
Education Committee Such a course would be available 
The Education Committee under on a national basis but adaptable to 
the chairmanship of Leon Duchastel local circumstances. For example: 
did an outstanding job in correlat- (a) under sponsorship of a neigh- 
ing material about university facil- boring community; (b) by corres- 
ities for teaching personnel and _ pondence with supplementary visit- 
industrial relations. Out of the re- ing lecturers, and (c) by corres- 
port came a recommendation for a pondence with supplementary group 
continuing committee on education or tutorial discussion. It is under- 
for the purpose of establishing liai- stood that the standards set for the 
son with one or more of the major proposed course both as to content 
Canadian universities and through and direction will be of a sufficiently 





DELEGATES TO SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF FEDERATION 

Front row, left to right — T. F. Hercus, Canada Packers, Winnipeg; Slade Nix, 
Kingston General Hospital, Kingston; G. A. Allan, Canadian Locomotive Co., King- 
ston; C. P. Chaston, Shell Oil Co. Ltd., Toronto; Robert Clark, Canadian Industries 
Limited, Kingston; R. H. Clark, Union Oil Co., Calgary; J. P.. Megannety, Wabasso 
Cotton, Welland; Al. Crossland, Dupont of Canada Ltd., Maitland, Ont.; W. D. M. 


=a TCF of Canada, Cornwall; D. M. Donnelly, Welland Electric Steel Foundry, 
Welland. : 


Second row — G. Atkinson, Canadian Industries Ltd., Kingston; Miss Winnifred 
Bradley, National Employment Service, Toronto; L. A. Duchastel, Shawinigan Water 
& Power, Montreal; C. W. Walker, H. K. Porter Co. Ltd., Guelph; J. S. Thompson, 
Canadian Industries Limited, Kingston; E. E. Litt, H. J. Heinz Company, Leaming- 
ton; J. J. Carson, B.C. Electric, Vancouver; J. Rae Perigoe, Presentation of Canada 
Limited, Toronto; D. W. Cameron, Great West Life Assurance Co., Winnipeg; Mrs. 
Margaret George, Kingston General Hospital, Kingston; Montreal Women’s representa- 
tive Miss Marjorie McLaggan, Dupont of Canada, Montreal; Bill Danby, Allied 
Chemicals, Windsor. 

Third row — Miss Margaret Machan, Alcan, Kingston; C. M. Arthur, California 
Standard Co., Calgary; A. J. Rendall, Richfield Oil Corporation, Calgary; R. J. Conrad 
Nova Scotia Liquor Commission, Halifax; J. R. Sharp, National Employment Service, 
Peterborough; N. A. McLean, Canadian National Railways, Montreal; G. N. Watson, 
Electric Autolite Co., Sarnia; A. M. Stockdale, Shawinigan Water & Power, Montreal; 
Don Guthrie, DuPont of Canada, Kingston; O. S. Boase, Hayes Steel Products, Mer- 
ritton; Herb Monck, McCormick’s Ltd., London; Norman Long, Electrohome Limited, 
Kitchener; H. O. Thomasson, Spectator, Hamilton; Larry Morley, Weatherhead Co., 
St. Thomas; Robert Mann, James Kearney Corp., Guelph. 


Back row — Murray Cooke, University of Alberta, Edmonton; Arthur Ziraldo, 
Dominion Forge Co. Ltd., Windsor; R. L. Kerr, Beatty Bros. Ltd., Fergus; Kenneth 
W. Preston, Union Carbide Co., Toronto; A. J. Cameron, Peacock Brothers Ltd., 
Montreal; R. J. Johnson, Sun Life Assurance Co., Montreal; H. P. Dufresne, Ciba Co., 
Montreal; G. H. Durocher, Ball Bros. Ltd., Kitchener; R. W. Burton, Parke Davis 
Ltd., Brockville; E. T. Bamford, Dominion Glass Co., Hamilton; Don Pepper, Dom- 
inion Foundries & Steel Co., Hamilton; O. A. Petersen, Personnel Association of Tor- 
onto; Doug MacLean, De Havilland Aircraft, Downsview. 


Missing from the picture is Ted Killaire, General Foods, Windsor. 
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high order to merit the endorsement 
of the Federation. 


The executive later named Bill 
Mitchell of Cornwall, Ontario, 
chairman of this committee and 
hopes that it will be able to present 
to the next annual meeting a pro- 
gram which meets these objectives. 
Professor Don Woods of Queen’s 
has agreed to serve on the commit- 
tee, as well as John Carson of Van- 
couver. 

This is one of the most important 
projects that Federation could un- 
dertake and is an indication of the 
seriousness with which it regards 
the educational standing of per- 
sonnel people in Canada. 

Helping New Groups 

J. S. Thompson, chairman of the 
Committee on- Constitution, re- 
ported that his committee was keep- 
ing abreast of new developments in 
the organization of associations 
across Canada and was helping new 
associations to form by supplying 
them with data on constitutional re- 
quirements. This committee was re- 
constituted and asked to carry on its 
work and report next year. 

To S»veak or Not To Speak 

The question of whether the 
Federation should make a_ public 
brief to such studies as the Senate 
Manpower and  Unempioyment 
Commission brought a lively dis- 
cussion. 

Some members felt that it was our 
responsibility as personnel men to 
make a contribution where we had 
special knowledge and special tal- 
ents. Others felt that a_ specific 
statement should not be made by 
Federation at this time as there 
might be some concern as to wheth- 
er the members were speaking for 
their industry or for Federation. 

John Carson gave notice of mo- 
tion as follows: “that council auth- 
orize the executive of the Federa- 
tion to undertake studies on nation- 
al personnel and industrial relations 
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problems as the need arises; it be- 
ing understood that such studies or 
briefs will not be published for out- 
side _ distribution without having 
first been ratified either by council 
at its annual meeting or by circula- 
tion of all member associations.” 
Duke’s Conference 

Mr. Perigoe gave an outline of 
the Conference with particular ref- 
erence to membership in it by per- 
sonnel people. He said that the de- 
cision has been made that it will be 
up to the individual to apply for 
membership in the Conference and 
state his qualifications. About 100 
Canadians will be included. 

As far as cost is concerned, all that 
is required of the delegates is that 
they get to Montreal. Their expenses 
will be taken care of for the next 
three weeks. First of all they will go 
to various points in Eastern Canada, 
perhaps as far as Newfoundland. 
They will then meet in Toronto and 
take two trains to Winnipeg. At this 
point the trains will separate and go 
to Vancouver via Saskatoon and 
Edmonton. 

The groups will be composed of 
15 delegates with a Canadian lead- 
ing each group. 

Arrangements may be made to 
have overseas people stay in Can- 
ada for an extra week and accept 
speaking engagements. 

Mr. Ash, vice-chairman of the 
Conference, filled in a great many 
details in his address at the dinner. 

Professor Jim Cameron was pre- 
sented with an illuminated scroll in 
appreciation of his contribution to 
industrial relations in Canada over 
the past 25 years, during which time 
he has headed the Industrial Re- 
lations Section at Queen’s Univer- 
sity. 

Fraternal Relations 

G. F. Harrison, who headed a 
committee to make some recommen- 
dations regarding participation of 
Federation and other associations 
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with C.M.A., Board of Trade, etc., 
felt that relations with other organ- 
izations engaged in industrial rela- 
tions work are very much Federa- 
tion business. People in boards of 
trade, chambers of commerce, etc., 
value the advice and work of people 
in personnel, he said. 

Federation Finances 

Mr. Perigoe, secretary, reported 
that the year was begun with a re- 
serve of $333.12, and that revenue 
from per capita dues during the 
year amounted to slightly more than 
$1,000. 

After conference costs and office 
expenses he expected a balance of 
approximately $100. 

Next Meeting 

The next annual meeting will be 
held in Winnipeg in November, 
1961, with Terry Hercus as chair- 
man of the committee in charge. It 
is hoped that the executive com- 
mittee will be able to have all sub- 
committee reports and background 
material, as well as a budget, in the 
hands of associations well in ad- 
vance of the annual meeting. 





P.A.T. FALL CONFERENCE 
IN REVIEW 

The 1960 Fall Conference of the 
Toronto Personnel Association Nov. 
ember 17 at the Roval York Hotel 
attracted 300. This figure was a re- 
duction from previous years, but 
the conference attained a high stan- 
dard of content. 

Professor Linderg, American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C., opened 
the program with a realistic and or- 
iginal appraisal of the man in man- 
agement. His address was climaxed 
by the use of a graph to demon- 
strate the tremendous increases in 
speed of travel that have been 
achieved during the past 100 years. 
To plot the speed of a satellite on 
his graph, Professor Lindberg perch- 
ed himself atop one of the Hotel's 
tallest step ladders. 
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Dean Duncan of Queen’s Univer- 
sity presented thoughts about think- 
ing. In simple words with many ex- 
amples, he reduced the complicated 
mechanisms of human thinking to 
concise and logical steps, and show- 
ed dramatically how management 
minds should be trained in order 
to find accurate solutions to diffi- 
cult problems. 


At luncheon, the President of 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited, 
James W. Kerr, outlined the quali- 
ties that a chief executive looks 
for in his management team. In 
particular, Mr. Kerr noted that a 
business executive might possess 
every ideal quality listed in a busi- 
ness administration handbook, but 
if he did not possess a profit moti- 
vation he could not serve his or- 
ganization very well. 

Cameron Hawley, novelist, busi- 
nessman. and critic, delivered the 
keynote , address at the afternoon 
session. After his preliminary ex- 
posure on CBC television, the dele- 
gates were anticipating an_ enter- 
taining address of a radical nature. 
They were not disappointed. Noting 
that the expansion of staff groups 
in American industry has created 
the most wastefully cxpensive ap- 
proach to management to be found 
anywhere in the world, Mr. Hawley 
made a vigorous plea fer a reduc- 
tion of committees and staff de- 
partments and a return of compet- 
ent, capable leadership by well 
trained individuals. Sighting his 
guns directly at the audience, Mr. 
Hawley declared that personnel 
departments may be screening out 
ambitious and capable individuals 
for fear that they would cause a 
few ripples in the placid waters of 
corporation life. If this was true, 
he said, then personnel people were 
failing in the primary duty of in- 
jecting new blood into the man- 
agement blood streams of their com- 
panies. 










































Communicating with an Organization's 
Internal Publics 


Public Relations Programming for Building Understanding 
and Support of the Company’s Policies. 
A Survey of Tools and Techniques. 


by J. Rae Perigoe, M.A.* 


In the opinion of public relations 
authorities employee relations is the 
most important area in the whole 
field of public relations. 


Glenn and Denny Griswold in 
their book “Your Public Relations” 
say: 

“The attitude of most custom- 
ers, and practically all citizens of 
your community, reflects what the 
employee says and what is his gen- 
eral attitude toward the company. 
Employees naturally are and always 
should be the most important corps 
of good will ambassadors for the 
company. If they are not, find out 
why and correct basic errors of 
policy and practice. If they are, 
you should use every available 
method to keep them so.” 


A Definition 

Employee relations or industrial 
relations refers to the relationship 
between management and its work- 
ers. It includes the policies and 
practices of personnel administra- 
tion, hiring, selection, training, wage 
setting, job evaluation, time study, 
safety, feeding, medical care — all 
the myriad techniques that have 
risen out of the complex relation- 
ship between boss and worker. 

Industrial relations men are aware 
of the importance of public rela- 


*An address to the University of Toronto Course 


in Public Relations, November, 2, 1960. 


tions in building morale and high 
productivity in their organizations, 
so they look at every decision from 
its public relations point of view as 
well as its economics and dollars 
and cents point of view. 


Equally important with using 
public relations thinking as a guide 
in making industrial decisions is the 
use of public relations techniques in 
putting these decisions into action. 
Public relations can’t sell bad man- 
agement policies. It won't substitute 
for adequate wages or make mines 
safe or keep washrooms clean. But 
a good internal public relations pro- 
gram, its policies determined on 
principles of good public relations 
and its practices made more eftec- 
tive through the use of sound meth- 
ods, can be a major influence in 
any company’s overall public rela- 
tions program. 


Feedback of Employee Opinion 


It is necessary for management 
and its public relations people to 
find out what the workers are think- 
ing about. Once all you had to do 
was to walk through the plant and 
say “How are things, Joe?” but with 
a hundred Joes or a thousand Joes 
it isn’t quite so simple. 

Of 13 well defined methods that 
are being used in industry, chiefly 
by public relations people, to deter- 
mine public opinion, four represent 








types of polls. Three — the open 
door, supervisory staff and grievance 
machinery types — are devices pre- 
sent in all plants but seldom ade- 
quately used as a means of channel- 
ling employee opinion to manage- 
ment. The balance are industrial re- 
lations methods or techniques com- 
mon to many, if not most plants, 
but whose role in public relations 
is generally overlooked. 


Open door. Public relations people 
can make this method work by well- 
planned efforts to get top manage- 
ment involved in down-the-line ac- 
tivities. The boss can be humanized. 
However, today’s plants are usually 
too big for this to do a really effec- 
tive job. 


Grievance Machinery. Union 
agreements have set up apparatus 
for the airing and _ settlement of 
employee grievances. This consists 
usually of an oral presentation of 
a complaint by the worker or his 
union representative to the foreman. 
If an on-the-spot settlement can’t 
be made, a written grievance is sub- 
mitted again to the foreman. If un- 
settled, the matter then follows up 
through the plant superintendent or 
personnel director, then over to an 
overall labor management commit- 
tee, and in a growing number of 
plants, to arbitration. 

Many grievances are forced by 
unions, but there is usually an ele- 
ment of validity in every complaint 
and it pays to investigate them all. 

It is necessary to keep watch on 
this channel of upward communica- 
tion of information because it fre- 
quently becomes silted in. 


Supervisory Staff. If the foreman 
doesn’t feel that -he is a part of 
management, if his sympathies are 
closer to the interests of the union, 
then he can’t act as the eyes and 
ears of management at the produc- 
tion or intermediate levels. So it is 
very important that the supervisory 
staff have clearly defined manage- 
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ment rights and privileges and status 
if it is to work effectively. 

The Personnel Department is a 
fairly dependable source of infor- 
mation about employee opinion. 
These people are trained students 
of human nature, astute observers, 
and they know the importance of 
employee opinion in the operation 
of the plant. They work hand in 
hand with the foreman in handling 
grievances and other personnel pro- 
blems, and as such are in an ex- 
cellent position to do an effective 
job in measuring employee opinion 
and transmitting vital information 
upstairs. 

Employee Participation. The most 
effective way of finding out what 
employees are thinking about is to 
get them working with management 
on common problems. They can 
work closely with management on 
matters of safety, suggestion plans 
and labor management committees. 

Espionage. The use of spies is 
recommended to no company but 
mentioned because it does exist and 
it may seem tempting to some man- 
agements. Labor spy as a word is 
abhorrent to the general public as 
it is to labor, and exposure can up- 
set the best planned public and 
labor relations program. 


Employee Publications. The paper 
can be used as a sounding board 
for worker opinion within limits. 
The inquiring reporter is a safe way, 
as an editor can select proper ques- 
tions. Letters to the editor are in- 
cluded in a few papers. News stories 
themselves can _ reflect employee 
opinion. It is, however, the trained 
objective reporter or editor with 
freedom of movement in the plant 
who can best serve management in 
getting vital information. 

Suggestion System. Public rela- 
tions is usually called upon to pro- 
mote suggestion plans, but it can 
also benefit from them as channels 
of upward communication. Em- 





ployees have ideas about the cafe- 
teria, smoking rules, the condition 
of the toilets, and a million other 
things, and ideas of this nature are 
speedily channelled to public or in- 
dustrial relations to aid them in for- 
mulating policy. 


Gripe Boxes. Some companies 
separate their suggestion box from 
the negative or critical idea and call 
the second their “gripe box”. This 
is an excellent way of obtaining em- 
ployee opinion, and guiding indus- 
trial relations in solving problems 
that might otherwise fester into ser- 
ious labor difficulties. 


Supervised Questionnaires. Of the 
four most common methods of pol- 
ling public opinion the one most 
likely to obtain the maximum cover- 
age is the supervised questionnaire. 


Such questionnaires are submitted 
to employees on company time, usu- 
ally in small groups, and filled out 
under supervision of either company 
personnel or public relations staff 
members, or experts from an out- 
side agency. 

The scope of such questionnaires 
may range from simple broad in- 
quiries that will define general em- 
ployee attitudes toward manage- 
ment and management problems, or 
they may be extremely detailed with 
information on specific departments, 
on working conditions, or on plant 
personalities. 


In al? questionnaires it is essen- 
tial that the employee be assured of 
anonymity. He won't talk to an in- 
terviewer freely or answer questions 
freely if he suspects that what he 
says or writes will be used against 
him. For that reason the poll is best 
taken by an outside agency. In some 
cases questionnaires filled in under 
supervision are devosited by the em- 
ployees in a sealed ballot box which 
is then mailed or expressed to the 
offices of the agency conducting the 
survey. 
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Voluntary Questionnaires. Some- 
what simple questionnaires are 
generally used when the poll is en- 
tirely voluntary, with the employees 
answering on their own time at their 
homes and mailing their returns or 
dropping them in deposit boxes in 
the plant. 


The coverage, of course, is not as 
broad but the replies, particularly 
if open end questions permitting the 
broadest expression of opinion are 
included, may be more frank. 


Spot Interviews. Frequently a bet- 
ter poll of employee opinion may 
be obtained through the use of pro- 
fessional interviewers to question 
employees selected at random in 
their homes. The questions usually 
follow a determined pattern to eli- 
cit information along the lines sought 
by management. Of course, the em- 
ployee is no longer anonymous in 
such interviews, but fear of exposure 
can be minimized if the honesty of 
both the management and _ the 
agency making the survey has been 
established. This type has some ad- 
vantages over the written question, 
naire; the group of workers studied 
may be more representative and not 
confined to the articulate workers 
who could answer a voluntary ques- 
tionnaire and who may be heavily 
prejudiced for or against manage- 
ment; the interview may be directed 
into channels through which infor- 
mation more important to manage- 
ment may be obtained. 


Depth Interviews. Frequently used 
as,a preliminary to drafting ques- 
tionnaires for broad application, 
depth interviews are handled by 
highly skilled interviewers who 
closely question at length a selected 
handful of employees. Such _ inter- 
views may require half a day apiece 
and from them may come sufficient 
data to answer all the questions that 
are perplexing management. The 
reliability of such spot interviewing 
depends upon the ability of the 
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interviewer in obtaining frank ans- 
wers from a representative cross sec- 
tion of workers. 


Public Relations Tools for Better 
Labor Relations 

Thus far we have been looking 
at methods that management can 
use to determine employee opinion. 
With a knowledge of worker think- 
ing and management aims it is up 
to the public relations staff to use 
the tools of its trade to get informa- 
tion flowing smoothly from top to 
bottom. 

Supervision. The first line of com- 
munications from top management 
to employees is the plant foremen 
and supervisory employees. As a 
part of management they should be 
telling management's story constant- 
ly; they should be interpreting favor- 
ably management policies and man- 
agement actions; they should be able 
to tell the whys of every manage- 
ment decision affecting the lives and 
conduct of employees under them. 

It is essential, if the foreman is to 
be made to feel that he is part of 
management, that management will 
let him know what is going on. He 
should know both what is back of 
major company decisions and the 
reasons for the smallest changes in 
his own department or those close 
to his. 

Basic to this is the continuous and 
intensive training of foremen in 
regular classes, meeting with top 
company officials and foremen’s club 
activities. 

Bulletin Boards. This is the earliest 
form of newspaper that companies 
used, and it can still fulfil many of 
the functions of a newspaper. If 
the plant public relations man thinks 
bulletin boards are unimportant he 
should look back to the first de- 
mands of the union when it came 
into the plant — the right to use 
bulletin boards. 


The bulletin board is essentially 
a means of posting permanent regu- 


lations or changing instructions or 
notices. But to get readership it has 
to be placed strategically (where 
the most employees will see it but 
won't block traffic reading it); it 
must be interesting and it must 
change. If it doesn’t change it be- 
comes a part of the furniture. 

If bulletins are changed regularly 
you can use different colors of 
papers to get attention. One com- 
pany with a large bulletin board 
has a built-in spotlight which shines 
on the latest bulletin posted. Some 
companies post on their bulletin 
boards every advertisement of the 
company, every press release, every 
newspaper mention or magazine 
story about the company, its pro- 
ducts or its personnel, thus mer- 
chandising its publicity. 

A bulletin board can also be used 
to mount component parts of the 
company’s products so that em- 
ployees of each department can see 
where the work he does fits into the 
end product. 

A lively public relations man will 
see that the bulletin board becomes 
a vital tool in plant public rela- 
tions. 


Payroll Inserts. The payroll in- 
sert has been used by companies 
with success for many years. Its mes- 
sage can range from notices of chan- 
ges in practices or policies of man- 
agement to inspirational material. 
And the costs can be negligible. 

There is no need to point out that 
the style and content of such mes- 
sages should be watched closely, and 
so too, should the reception they are 
given by the employees. See how 
many litter the floor. 

Newsletter. More formal than the 
payroll insert yet not as formal as 
the company publication, the news- 
letter is being used effectively in 
plants. Addressed to the employee 
at his home, usually it has a better 
chance of being read than material 
distributed at the plant, and being 
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delivered at home there is a good 
chance that the husband or wife 
will also read it. Style and format, 
both informal, are good bids for 
employee readership. It is particular- 
ly effective in reaching white collar 
workers and supervisory groups. 

Employee Publications. The trick 
here is to combine what the com- 
pany wants to say with what the 
employee wants to read. If you can 
do that, you're in. The variety of 
format ranges from mimeographed 
to slick paper, and it costs from noth- 
ing to $6.00 a year per employee. 

Employee Meetings. A sure fire 
morale builder, employee meetings 
must not be abused. They must be 
short, and if the meeting is in the 
interest of management primarily 
it should be held on company time 
and at company expense. If it is of 
general interest it may be held dur- 
ing the lunch period, the rest period, 
or after work hours with attend- 
ance voluntary. 


Public Address System. Use of the 
address system should be closely 
controlled by the public relations 
department. For important  an- 
nouncements it might be preferable 
for the speaker to work from scripts 
prepared by public relations. 

Plant City Advertising. The im- 
portance of community relations 
upon industrial relations is slowly 
beginning to receive the attention 
of executives that it deserves. The 
plant's reputation in the community 
has a bearing on its ability to find 
workers during a manpower crisis, 
and in affecting the employees’ at- 
titude toward the company. It is 
particularly useful in small com- 
munities where the plant is a major 
factor in the life of the community. 


The cotton mill at Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, uses the local weekly as its 
employee paper and writes a three- 
column story on the company and 
its employees each week. 


There is also a wholesome trend 
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toward the use of the community 
newspaper for legitimate news that 
concerns the plant and the com- 
munity. 

Radio. Many companies are using 
local radio stations in much the same 
manner that the local newspapers 
are used to promote community and 
employee good will. The radio dur- 
ing the daytime hours is a particu- 
larly effective means of reaching the 
wives of workers. The local chamber 
of commerce can develop a program 
of interviews with groups of women 
who visit representative plants in 
the community, meet plant officials, 
and then report their observations in 
an informal session before the micro- 
phone. 


Employee Handbook. This is as 
important in the successful program 
of plant public relations as any of 
the above. It is a guide to life in a 
plant or office; it tells the rules and 
regulations to employees and super- 
visors alike. It is part of the induc- 
tion procedure. It is as essential in 
the small plant or office as it is in 
the large and impersonal establish- 
ment. 

It welcomes the employees, it tells 
the history of the company, it lists 
the products; the working rules, the 
employee benefits, the organization 
chart, names of top officials, a map 
of the plant if the establishment is 
large, and gives information as to 
the company’s future prospects. In 
some companies to this is added a 
copy of the union contract. 

The Annual Statement. Workers 
nowadays feel that they are entitled 
to know how the affairs of the com- 
pany are progressing. Their security 
is tied up with its success or failure. 

More and more companies are 
realizing this and giving special at- 
tention to the preparation of annual 
statements to employees. This is 
more than a statement, though, for 
the report to employees gives man- 
agement once a year an opportunity 
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to tell its problems and aspirations 
to the employees and give them a 
down-to-earth lesson in business 
economics and the theory of the 
free enterprise system. 


If and when the time comes for 
wage cuts and layoffs, a complete 
knowledge of the company’s profit 
and loss picture and of business 
economics generally will make the 


wage cut or layoff more under- 
standable. 
Labor-Management Committees. 


In any committee on which both 
management and labor sit manage- 
ment has an excellent opportunity 
not only of hearing what labor 
thinks, but of presenting its thinking 
to labor. 


Visuals. For training and indoc- 
trination and for telling the story 
of company growth visuals are un- 
surpassed. However, they are ex- 
pensive and must be confined to 
large operations where their cost 
can be spread over a large number 
of employees. 


Conclusions 

In considering the use of any of 
these media for channelling informa- 
tion from management to workers or 
from employees to employers four 
principles must be observed if pub- 
lic relations in the plant is to be 
effective. 


1. Be honest. The worker isn’t 
stupid. He won't be convinced that 
yours is a safe place to work if he 
sees three fellow members lose 
fingers in an unprotected press. He 
won't consider his economic future 
secure if he has watched old Bill 
fired with nothing but his own sav- 
ings six months before he was due 
to be retired on pension. He won't 
believe that the company is open- 
minded on unions when his fore- 
man talks loudly with another super- 
visor about the lousy union. 


If management has a story to tell 
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it must use facts. If the facts aren't 
pleasant and can’t be told then it’s 
up to top management, guided by 
intelligent public relations people, 
to change conditions. 


It is very important that manage- 
ment write down its policies. If you 
have a policy you can’t write down, 
then you shouldn't have it. There 
has been a great trend recently on 
the part of managements to get 
policies down on paper, and this is 
a splendid thing for both industrial 
wd public relations people as_ it 
gives them a basis on which to oper- 
ate. 

I would make that my first ob- 
jective if I went into a company that 
didn’t have a written policy of what 
it was seeking to achieve in its 
operation and how it was going to 
achieve it. 


Use trained public relations 
personnel. The best policy for man- 
agement to use in setting up a pub- 
lic relations work is to get the best 
men possible. It is a toss-up whether 
it is easier to train a good public 
relations man in personnel practices 
or to convert a personnel admin- 
istrator into a public relations expert 
with a knowledge of the techniques 
of publicity, newspaper editing, pho- 
tography, radio script writing, post- 
ers, and all the other media that can 
be used. 


3. Give public relations men ac- 
cess to the plant. In too many plants 
the public relations man is tied to 
a desk, his duties confined to issuing 
statements from the top. He is told 
that such and such is going to hap- 
pen or that top management wants 
to create such and such and—“ get 
out an annual statement”, “draw up 
a poster’, “prepare a release”, and so 
on. 


To be effective in his job the 
trained public relations man must 
be given complete freedom to roam 
the plant, to talk with workers, with 
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supervisors. He must have a finger 
on the pulse of the plant, he must 
know intimately the audience to 
which he is directing his flow of 
public relations material, regardless 
‘of the media used. 

4, Give public relations a voice in 
policy making. None of these prin- 
ciples mean anything unless the pub- 
lic relations man is part of the policy 
making group in industrial relations. 


Probably in no area of management 
activity is the need for sound public 
relations counsel greater. 

Management is inclined to call in 
specialists to help make a decision 
and then tell public relations “here’s 
what we've decided, you tell them 
and make them like it”. 

Decisions of this sort from this 
type of management breed tough, 
militant unions; precipitate strikes. 


The Role of the Government in Labor Relations 


12th Annual Conference—McGill 
University Industrial Relations 
Centre 


by W. J. W. Smith* 


Dr. E. C. Webster, Chairman of 
the Conference held at McGill Sept. 
8, 1949, explained in his opening 
remarks that the theme “The Role 
of Government in Labor Relations” 
had been chosen because of the 
many current changes in legislation 
in a number of provinces. Dr. Web- 
ster also paid tribute to Professor 
H. D. Woods who had organized and 
directed the Centre for the past 
twelve years. He added that al- 
though on leave of absence from 
the University for a year, he was 
most happy that Professor Woods 
was able to be present and in fact 
would address the Conference on 
“Power and Function in Industrial 
Relations” following the dinner. 

Papers presented were as follows: 

“The Role of the State in Collec- 
tive Bargaining” presented by Pro- 
fessor Joseph Shister (Ph.D.) Chair- 
man of the Department of Indust- 
rial Relations at the University of 
Buffalo. 

“The Government as Employer” 


*Mr. Smith is Labor Relations Supervisor, The 
Shawinigan Water. and Power Company. 
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by Mr. J. C. Best (B.A.) National 
President of the Civil Service Asso- 
ciation of Canada. 

“A Union View of Government in 
Labor Relations” by Mr. Cleve 
Kidd (B.A.) Research Director for 
the United Steelworkers of America, 
Canadian National Office and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour (CCL). 

“A Business View of the State 
Function in Labor Relations” by 
Mr. Sharman K. Learie (B.Com., 
LL.B., Q.C.) Manager and General 
Counsel of the Niagara Industrial 
Relations Institute. 


A panel, consisting of all of the 
above speakers and each of the dis- 
cussion leaders, commented on the 
highlights of the program and points 
raised during discussion. 

Discussion leaders included Pro- 
fessor Mallory, Chairman of the 
Department of Economics and Pol- 
itical Sciences, McGill University, 
and Messrs. S. J. Frankel and J. C. 
Weldon, also of the same Depart- 
ment at McGill University, and Dr. 
W. Donald Wood, Director-elect of 
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the Industrial Relations Centre, 


Queen’s University. 


The Role of The State in 
Collective Bargaining 


Professor Shister’s paper was 
based on experience in the United 
States, he said, but the similarity of 
conditions in Canada gave him the 
impression that the points would, 
in the main, be applicable here. 
The general framework encompass- 
ing labor relations is generally uni- 
form but is extremely diversified in 
four aspects, he said. There is diver- 
sification geographically, in that 
there is federal legislation, and also 
different legislation in 50 States. 
There is also diversification between 
legislation enacted in war time as 
compared to peace time. The .effect 
of legislation on individual bargain- 
ing units is very different, as for ex- 
ample restrictions concerning secon- 
dary boycotts affect teamsters much 
more seriously than steelworkers. A 
fourth dimension is the marked 
diversification in the executive, or 
administrative, and the judicial 
action in problems where more than 
one branch is affected; different ap- 
proaches are used and different de- 
cisions rendered. 

Law framework is dynamic and 
revolutionary, and a history of the 
various federal acts would indicate 
that there has not been a _ trend 
favoring either the unions or man- 
agement, but rather first one way 
and then the other, depending to a 
great extent upon the atmosphere of 
public opinion. This is true at all 
levels of government, including the 
judicial. Growth of labor influence 
and labor legislation has not been 
gradual but rather by spurts, result- 
ing from some dramatic occurrence 
such as the great depression of the 
30's, ete. 

The Landrum-Griffin Act takes a 
new direction, whereby internal af- 
fairs of unions are being regulated 
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on an extensive scale. The recent 
marked increase of democracy with- 
in unions should produce increased 
inefficiency within collective bar- 
gaining, and less responsibility at 
the top as compared to that of the 
former authoritarian officer, he felt. 
This thought might seem strange to 
some, he said, but with the new 
freedom of speech and tremendous- 
ly increased control by the lower 
level, officers will be compelled to 
act more expediently and conse- 
quently less responsibly. 


Three principal factors have 
governed previous legislation, he 
said. 


Perhaps most important is the 
climate of public opinion, because 
legislators dare not ignore pro- 
nounced public thought. This cli- 
mate of public opinion is not dom- 
inated by the opinions found in 
mass media, but formed as a result 
of personal experience and contacts 
in the home, school, church, ete. 
The build up of this opinion is al- 
ways gradual but some dramatic 
event acts as a catalyst, causing a 
sharp change in opinion; for ex- 
ample the great depression, the 
wave of strikes, the hearings of in- 
vestigating committees, etc. 


A second important factor, he 
pointed out, is collective bargaining 
experience and its influences on the 
third factor, that of “leadership”, of 
which he cited four kinds: govern- 
ment, union, management, and in- 
tellectual. Because law is not clear, 
leaders must use discretion, and 
this discretion is affected by climate 
of public opinion, prior experience 
in life. and other factors which 
cause different leaders to have dif- 
ferent approaches, producing dif- 
ferent results. 


Barring a full scale war (other- 
wise no trends are predictable), 
and assuming that there will be no 
great depression, we should antici- 














































pate that, within the next 10 years, 
the climate of public opinion will 
not become more favorable toward 
unions and indeed may become less 
so. Reasons for this trend would be: 


1. Mass media are not apt to be- 
come pro-union. 2. There will be a 
shift in emphasis from the blue col- 
lar worker to the white collar work- 
er, and the latter are hostile toward 
unions. 3. The slowing rate of 
growth of unions due to prosperity 
and the shift in emphasis to white 
collar workers. 


The next 10 years, he predicted, 
will be characterized by price and 
wage increases but a general atti- 
tude of conservatism. Collective bar- 
gaining experience will be quieter 
with an expansion of present fringe 
benefits, and new benefits. Manage- 
ment will get tougher in yielding 
its traditional prerogatives, and try 
to regain the lost ones. There will 
be more arbitration and more pre- 
cise interpretation of contracts. He 
anticipated more cooperation be- 
tween industries in case of impor- 
tant strikes, and the same for unions. 
Labor relations will be character- 
ized by more grievances, and con- 
sequently more judicial and govern- 
ment activity and _ intervention. 
State governments can now act un- 
der the Landrum-Griffin Act which 
they could not do before, and this 
will result in an expansion of in- 
tervention on their part. Intellectual 
leadership will expand in its re- 
search activities. We may anticipate 
more government intervention in 
collective bargaining and more 
state intervention all along the line, 
but perhaps most important of all, 
the climate of public opinion will 
become less favorable toward 
unions. 


The Government as Employer 


J. C. Best, National President of 
the Civil Service Association of 


Canada, told of the history of the 
organization of the civil service and 
events leading up to the passing of 
the Civil Service Act in 1918, where- 
by the civil service was placed un- 
der the control of a civil service 
commission as we know it today. 
This commission is appointed by the 
government, in law and theory is 
subject only to the will of parlia- 
ment, and recallable only by joint 
address of the house of commons 
and senate. 


The government has many ident- 
ities and perhaps the least known 
and understood in the public mind 
is that of an employer. He claimed 
that if we include the armed forces, 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
and the whole of the public service 
as defined, the government is the 
employer of nearly 500,000 Cana- 
dian citizens. Considering the size 
of our labor force, this is a consider- 
able proportion of the whole, and 
needless to say the government is 
by far the biggest single employer 
in the country, he said. He felt, 
however, that in relation to its other 
identities and functions, it treats its 
role as an employer as a relatively 
minor one, in that unlike other large 
employers, it does not have clearly 
defined personnel policies and pro- 
cedures. 


In employment matters, he claim- 
ed, the government has always had 
a strong tendency toward expediency 
— a questionable policy, he felt, 
when one considers the vital nature 
of the functions performed. 


While in theory the Civil Service 
Commission is the principal control 
and directing agency, the dominant 
influence in controlling wages of 
civil servants is the treasury board, 
which controls the finances, he said. 
He explained at some length the 
set up with regard to personnel re- 
lations of the Commission, Treasury 
Board, the individual Departments, 
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the National Joint Council, and de- 
plored the ineffectiveness of them 
in employcr-employee relationship 
due to the restrictive effects of ex- 
isting legislation. 


Employee organizations are man- 
ifold and not of one opinion, he ex- 
plained, there being two major 
theories of organization. One, as 
represented by the Civil Service 
Federation of Canada, promotes the 
idea of departmentally oriented as- 
sociations coming together on over- 
all problems in a loose federation. 
He said the basic theory of such an 
alignment is that each of the con- 
stituent parts must remain wholly 
autonomous and free to operate in- 
ternally without any interference 
from the parent federation. He said 
the second theory is that since there 
is actually only one employer, there 
should be only one unitary organ- 
ization, and that this is the theory 
upon which the Civil Service Asso- 
ciation of Canada is based. Total 
membership in the federation is 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
80,000 members, whereas the asso- 
ciation’s present membership _ is 
30,000. 


Mr. Best outlined the pay and 
working conditions of civil servants, 
making comparisons with equivalent 
employees in industry. He felt that, 
in general, the recent increases 
brought wages of civil servants 
about equal to those of industry as 
they were in 1957, but deplored the 
lack of opportunity to reach the 
higher levels paid in industry 
(above $12,500). 


No Negctiations 

Present rates were established al- 
most unilaterally and _ specifically 
not by collective bargaining, Mr. 
Best declared, and the government 
has consistently refused to negotiate 
and often even to consult. He claim- 
ed that whether or not government 
employees would be materially bet- 


ter off in a bargaining situation was 
not in his mind the important quest- 
ion. He said what is important to 
them, and belittling, is the patron- 
izing and paternal way they are 
treated, with the denial of any legal 
status whatsoever with regard to 
hearing of what is referred to in 
industry as “grievances”. He said it 
may sound strange to say that the 
only employment right that a civil 
servant has is his right to his pen- 
sion or return of his contributions, 
regardless of what the circumstances 
of his release, resignation or dis- 
missal, and he emphasized that, 
contrary to public belief, security of 
tenure in the public service is no 
more assured than in many areas of 
private enterprise. 


He paid tribute to the attempts 
made by the various governments to 
improve the conditions of civil ser- 
vants, such as the establishment in 
1957 of a Pay Research Bureau, etc., 
but pointed out that in May of 1958, 
the prime minister had stated that 
government policies on _ salaries 
would be based on specific criteria 
as contained in a declaration. Mr. 
Best added, however, that the actual 
declaration was taken from a recom- 
mendation by A. Young & Asso- 
ciates made at the time they set 
up the present classification system 
in 1919, and that a similar declara- 
tion had been made bv the previous 
Liberal government. This had been 
followed by six months of active 
strife between the government and 
the associations, and after extensive 
meetings, press conferences, and a 
continual series of briefs and letters 
aimed at members of parliament, 
the government announced in the 
budget address that increases grant- 
ed over a period of months would 
cover all classes of the service that 
were shown on survey to be out of 
line with their industrial counter- 
parts. 


Despite the traditional views and 
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attributes over the years expressed 
by all governments that it is not 
proper for the crown to bargain col- 
lectively with the employees, Mr. 
Best said that, in his view, the case 
as to whether or not the government 
is a good employer rests solely on 
the issue of effective negotiating 
procedures. He added that most 
civil servants are quite realistic 
enough to accept the fact that bar- 
gaining, as it is spelled out in the 
various labor relations acts, prob- 
ably would not be too satisfactory 
in the government service. He said 
they also recognize that any system 
must recognize the fact that funds, 
under our system of government, 
are voted by parliament, and any 
agreement reached would have to 
be subject to parliamentary ap- 
proval. Further, he said, up to the 
present there has been no conscious 
desire on the part of the majority of 
employees to resort to the strike as 
a weapon, but did not know how 
much longer such a situation might 
obtain in the light of younger 
people with more aggressive ideas 
entering the organizations. 


Since the whole history of govern- 
ment actions in employee matters 
had been one of expediency, he 
could not say in conscience that the 
government on its record had been 
a good employer. He felt that ad- 
ministrative inconsistency, lack of 
guarantee of any “good-employer” 
policy, complete loss of any feeling 
of independence due to inability to 
bargain, and the consequent loss of 
self-respect and working morale had 
brought about a serious situation. 
Civil servants would not consider 
the government as being in the 
rank of good. employers until it had 
decided, in cooperation with its or- 
ganized employees, to work out a 
system of bargaining or negotiating 
that is equitable to all concerned. 
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Power and Function in Labor 
Relations 


Professor H. D. Woods, in an in- 
teresting after-dinner address spiced 
with a number of personal com- 
ments, told delegates that he be- 
lieved the legal framework develop- 
ed in Canada to deal with collective 
bargaining has, on the whole, been 
less favorable to the emergence of 
strong unions and effective collect- 
ive bargaining than in America. He 
did not suggest that this was a re- 
sult of calculated policy decisions 
against labor unions, but rather the 
fruit of fortuitous circumstances, 
such as the constitutional allocation 
of jurisdiction over labor matters 
which has made it possible to con- 
tain growing union power largely 
behind provincial boundaries. He 
said it also reflects the general 
Canadian predisposition to assign a 
larger role to government than is 
true of the United States. 


In Canada today he said, there is 
a system of industrial relations suf- 
ficiently different from that found 
elsewhere to justify referring to it 
as unique, even in comparison with 
the American system. The difference 
in Canadian and American practice 
in this field is surprising in the light 
of the great similarities in economic 
institutions and so many organiza- 
tions of business and labor, he ad- 
ded. He illustrated his point by 
reference to the many federal and 
provincial governmental  depart- 
ments regulating conciliation and 
arbitration, minimum wages. collect- 
ive agreements, social insurance, ap- 
prenticeship, etc. He then reviewed 
legislative instruments dealing with 
management-union relationship and 
pointed out that industrial relations 
are in fact power relationships. He 
said that power is seldom sought 
simply for the sake of its possession, 
but rather because it is a means to 
command, to control, or to direct, 
and opens the door of authority and 
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function. It follows, he said, that it 
may very well appear to labor, em- 
ployers, and governments that it is 
a good thing to shift power from 
time to time in their respective 
directions, and that the process of 
shifting goes on indefinitely by 
large and small steps. 


Generally speaking, Canadian 
legislation gives labor relations 
boards the major, though not ex- 
clusive, role of determining the bar- 
gaining unit and the representation 
rights of unions, generally leaving 
the determination of wages and con- 
ditions of work to the private par- 
ties, he stated. 


Some stability devices in Cana- 
dian law, he claimed, usually pro- 
duce longer run results than ordin- 
ary collective bargaining and can 
become built-in restraints on further 
change. The simple direct expedient 
of strike action thus may be re- 
strained because of the confused 
location of authority. Even more im- 
portant in the unique Canadian 
system is the use of the delay on the 
strike and compulsory conciliation, 
although, he said, we have never 
quite made up our minds why we 
continue to use these devices. 


Strikes Bring Waste 

The reason usually given, that 
strikes produce economic waste, is 
true, he said, but they also produce 
valuable results, not the least of 
which may be a system of private 
determination of the basic issues of 
labor and management relations. 
Without the strike potential, unions 
are more or less powerless vis a vis 
management directly, and would be 
forced to resort entirely to using 
their “political”, as contrasted with 
their “economic”, power. 


He wondered whether our elabor- 
ate system of compulsory concilia- 
tion: produces the results claimed. 
He said that a thorough study of 
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the results of compulsory concilia- 
tion was needed on a broader scale 
than yet has been attempted. He 
recognized that a case can be made 
for enforced intervention in specific 
situations where a recognizable and 
definable public interest can be 
established, such as railway dis- 
putes. 


He also claimed that the consti- 
tutional allocation of function, be- 
ing in the hands of the provinces, 
has had an effect on the growth of 
strong or weak unions, and felt 
there was sufficient evidence to in- 
dicate that collective bargaining is 
being confined within provincial 
boundaries where it would other- 
wise have developed on a broader 
scale. Legislation regarding certifi- 
cation, he said, had made it more 
difficult for unions to force recog- 
nition and collective bargaining than 
in the United States. Professor 
Woods also claimed that compul- 
sory conciliation appears to act as 
a device which delays and even in 
some cases worsens collective bar- 
gaining. The Canadian imposition 
of the no strike ban coupled with 
compulsory arbitration of disputes 
during the life of an agreement has 
sharply reduced powers still avail- 
able to the parties in the U.S., he 
added, and has had the effect of 
decreasing the power of unions. 


In summing up, he said that the 
overall effect of this concentration 
of power and function in the hands 
of the various governments and 
agencies is hard to determine, but 
experiments in recent years in 
several provinces suggest that we 
are moving further along the road 
to state control, and to diversity on 
a regional or provincial basis. He 
concluded by suggesting that the 
idea of a national pattern of in- 
dustrial relationship worked out 
freely by unions and management 
appears to be coming less and less 
possible as time passes. 





















































A Union View of The Role of 
Government in Labor Relations 


Mr. Cleve Kidd, Research Direct- 
or of the United Steelworkers of 
America, located in Toronto, con- 
tended that the role of government 
in industrial relations in a democ- 
racy should be the positive encour- 
agement of direct collective bar- 
gaining between management and 
unions on the highest level which 
the maturity of both sides will per- 
mit. This is the reverse of what has 
been happening and is happening 
in’Canada today, he claimed. Spec- 
ifically, he said, the legislation en- 
acted by the various parliaments is 
weighted to management’s advant- 
age through the laid down certifiza- 
tion procedures, compulsory concili- 
ation procedures, arbitration legis- 
lation, and other recent enactments 
in _ Columbia and Newfound- 
land. 


He gave numerous examples and 
instances in which he _ claimed 
unions had been unjustly frustrated, 
and concluded by suggesting that 
labor now look to government to 
eliminate this type of legislation, 
and so shape laws as to encourage 
free bargaining, free organization, 
and greater latitude in strike actions. 
To achieve this objective, he ad- 
mitted, amendments will have to be 
made to the British North America 
Act, permitting national collective 
bargaining with companies operat- 
ing in more than one _ province. 
Labor further looks for a positive 
program of more even distribution 
of the wealth produced by them, a 
program of full employment, rising 
living standards, and other benefits, 
he concluded. 


A Business View of The State 
Function in Labor Relations 


Mr. Sharman Learie, manager of 
the Niagara Industrial Relations In- 
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stitute, first reviewed the growth of 
unions over the past 25 years, in- 
dicating that he considered that a 
revolution in labor management re- 
lations had in reality taken place. 
He held a view that, contrary to 
public opinion, the internal regula- 
tion of unions is not of vital import- 
ance in the balance of power be- 
tween labor and management. He 
also felt that perhaps too much em- 
phasis is being placed by the pub- 
lic on the danger of unions becom- 
ing too powerful, and their immun- 
ity in actions which allegedly re- 
strain trade. In Canada especially, 
he said, there seems to be little or no 
evidence of serious corruption with- 
in unions. 


In looking to the future, he felt 
that Canadian legislation, framed as 
it is for industrial unions, without 
regard to cultural or sociological 
implications of the other work 
forces, should be changed so as to 
have greater practical applications 
to the construction trades and cer- 
tain craft unions. For example, he 
said, certification legislation is most 
unwieldy and impractical when ap- 
plied to the construction industry, 
although Quebec legislation — is 
somewhat exceptional in this in- 
stance. Conciliation procedures also 
left much to be desired. 


Looking to the future, he said 
that if these obstacles could be 
cleared, we might look forward to 
a day when strikes would only oc- 
cur in disputes concerning direct 
contract negotiations. Law enforce- 
ment could be tightened and legis- 
lation improved in this regard. Mr. 
Learie said that this should result 
in legislation which would effect a 
ban on picketing during organiza- 
tional strikes, elimination of second- 
ary boycotts, and effective controls 
of wasteful actions during labor- 
management disputes. 


Letters to the Editor 





In your October 1960 issue an 
“Industrial Relations Man” has 
written an article on seniority and 


ability. 


Unfortunately, the author has 
chosen to remain anonymous, and, 
surprisingly, you have allowed him 
to do so. I find it difficult to under- 
stand why you would publish an 
anonymous article in a journal sup- 
posedly speaking for and to Cana- 
dian personnel associations, particu- 
larly, when the views expressed do 
not seem well thought out, and may 
be dangerous to management. 


It seems fundamental that in pro- 
moting, transferring, and demoting 
employees, a more efficient and cap- 
able work force will be developed 
if qualifications are considered first, 
and then seniority. For the long run, 
I believe most managers will agree 
that appreciable effort and cost is 
justified to maintain the right to 
promote the best qualified man. 
Failure to do so can only result in 
a cumulative detrimental effect as 
incompetent employces progress to 
better jobs and accumulate more 
seniority. 


The author’s series of formulae 
would require a company to fill va- 
cancies according to minimum 
standards for virtually each job, 
with inevitable long-term down- 
grading in qualifications. The ap- 
parent purpose of this procedure is 
to make it easier to get along with 
the union: But, will this happen, and 
will the price be worth it? 


The author recognizes that dif- 
ficulties will still exist where the 
company needs to consider ability. 
His answer to this is to provide a 
mutually acceptable test of ability. 
If the union does not accept the test 


or its application, then he provides 
for third party arbitration. But, if 
the union will not agree to the com- 
pany’s selection of an employee, is 
there any more likelihood of it 
agreeing to the company’s method 
of selection? The usual application 
of arbitration limits it to interpreta- 
tion of, and to alleged violations of 
the agreement. Is it really wise to 
consider the use of arbitration so 
that the judgment of a disinterested 
third party may be substituted for 
that of the company in such funda- 
mental management rights as pro- 
motion, transfer, and lay-off? 


I am afraid that “Industrial Re- 
lations Man” raises more questions 
than he answers, and he has offered 
some misleading suzgestions. 


—D. E. Burnham, 
CIL, Toronto. 


Industrial Relations Man replies: 


There is nothing wrong with writ- 
ing anonymously when one has rea- 
sons for doing so. I consider I have 
reasons. I do not seek whatever 
personal publicity — good or bad — 
might derive from a by-line. I think 
the Journal can be a medium for 
discussing employee relations prac- 
tices. I hoped some persons would 
comment upon what I did write. 
Some persons might want to com- 
ment critically or from an opposite 
point of view and might do so more 
readily if the identity of the prota- 
gonist is not known. I mala be 
wrong about this last thought; but 
it is one of my reasons in any event. 


Incidentally, to get you off the 
hook, Mr. Editor, I would here in- 
dicate that you preferred that a by- 
line be used. However, you were 
good enough to accept my reasons 
for writing anonymously when I in- 
dicated what they are. 


And now, to comment — the 
remarks made by Mr. Burnham! 
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I do not agree that it seems “fun- 
damental” that ability should be the 
first consideration when “promoting, 
transferring, and demoting” em- 
ployees in all occupational classifi- 
cations. (Mr. Burnham’s comments 
imply the word “all”). Seniority can 
be the first consideration for such 
activities for some occupational clas- 
sifications and what I advocate is 
that it is simpler, easier, less costly, 
perhaps more equitable, and easier 
to get acceptance of the ability- 
first formula where that formula 
is needed, if the  seniority-first 
formula is sought, or used, for 
those occupational classifications 
for which it is practical to use 
it. For me, it is practical to use 
it more frequently than a number 
of persons seem to think. The num- 
ber of occupational classifications for 
which the seniority-first formula can 
be the first consideration will vary, 
of course, between one establish- 
ment and another, even for the same 
job title, depending upon such 
things as the exact nature of the 
job, the extent to which supervisory 
and wage-administration policies en- 
deavor to make the most senior em- 
ployee the most able, the extent to 
which job simplification is practised, 
the extent of training programs, etc. 


I agree that “appreciable effort 
and cost is justified to maintain the 
right to promote the best qualified 
man” but only to the extent that 
promotion really must be based 
upon ability first. I consider that 
the “effort and cost” that some per- 
sons are making or entailing to ob- 
tain and/or to apply the ability-first 
formula is not justified for all occu- 
pational classifications. Some of the 
effort and cost — certainly some of 
the money paid for third-party in- 
tervention in ability-first disputes — 
could be more profitably applied or 
entailed elsewhere. 


I do not accept the implication 
that promoting employees according 
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to the seniority-first formula for 
some jobs will result in “incom- 
petent employees progress(ing) to 
better jobs”. I contend, instead, 
that there is so little difference in 
the relative abilities of all the em- 
ployees working together in some 
jobs and/or that the most able senior 
employee becomes the most able em- 
ployee to such an _ extent that 
ability — for the purpose of decid- 
ing who shall be promoted — need 
not be the first consideration. Per- 
haps I should make the point here 
that being promoted does not entail 
the right to remain promoted if one 
does not “produce”. Because senior- 
ity can be determined so much more 
easily, at so much less “cost”, and 
because selection for promotion bas- 
ed upon a difference in length of 
service will be accepted so much 
more readily by all concerned, the 
seniority-first formula can, and 
should, be the first consideration for 
the promoting of employees out of 
such occupational classifications. 
These same considerations also ap- 
ply to down-grading or laying-off 
made necessary by shortage of work. 


The seniority-first formula “would 
require a company to fill vacancies 
according to minimum standards 
for virtually each job” only if it is 
normal to find significant differences 
in the relative abilities of the em- 
ployees working together in an oc- 
cupational classification and if, in 
that occupational classification, abili- 
ty is not apt to improve with length 
of service. For such occupational 
classifications, of course, I do not, 
and I would not, advocate the 
seniority-first formula for promotion 
and “allied” purposes. 


I acknowledge that one purpose 
of my discussing the seniority-ability 
complex is “to make it easier to get 
along with the union” when getting 
along more easily — with all that 
that term can imply (readier ac- 
ceptance of other desirable clauses 
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when negotiating, avoiding the time 
and cost entailed in seniority-versus- 
ability disputes, etc.) — can be 
achieved equitably. I contend, of 
course, that getting along more easi- 
ly with the union will happen. I do 
not accept the implication that the 
price will be high. I feel, instead, 
it will be less than some of us are 
now paying for the’ “ability-first 
formula”. 


In regard to a test to determine 
the ability of an employee, I do not 
require that agreement on the con- 
tents shall be “mutual”. I provide 
that lack of agreement over the 
contents shall be arbitrated. I see 
nothing wrong, impractical, or illo- 
gical, with bringing the arbitrating 
of the contents (or the passing) of 
a test within the meaning of the 
term “usual application of arbitra- 
tion”. I also do not necessary ad- 
vocate the “usual application of ar- 
bitration” to honor that term again. 
It is possible, and easy, to agree 
upon a simple, quick, cheap, method 
of arbitrating — certainly for a mat- 
ter as relatively unimportant as are 
the contents of an occupational test 
for promotion purposes. Most per- 
sons in the ranks of supervision and 
of local union officialdom can draw 
up a test which, in its first version, 
will be 80 per cent or 90 per 
cent suitable. Most of those per- 
sons will also accept, or compromise 
upon, the test prepared or sug- 
gested by the other. 


I have experienced the setting 
up of 18 tests, all of which were 
agreed upon by all concerned. On 
no occasion did the contents have 
to be taken to a third party. For 
these reasons, about all that would 
be required of an arbitrator would 
be to toss a coin to determine which 
test should be used. Because of 
this simplicity, in turn, the arbitrator 
can be someone whose services can 
be secured quickly, even at no cost 
and who will render a decision on 


the spot. As I have already implied, 
it could even be a procedure — the 
tossing of a coin — or the parties 
could agree that, in the event of a 
dispute over the contents of an oc- 
cupational test, the decision of one 
of them shall be binding, with the 
right to render the next binding 
decision alternating between each 
with succeeding “disputes”. Both of 
these last thoughts might be heretic- 
al, but they can be made to work. 


In the 18 tests I have experienced, 


only three employees passed the 
test. Six employees backed away 
from taking the test after it had 


been set up (agreed upon); thereby, 
in effect, withdrawing their chal- 
lenge to the company’s judgement 
concerning their ability. The other 
nine employees failed the test, and 
there was no disagreement over the 
point. One employee who passed 
the test did so with flying colors. 
He was an experienced tool maker 
and was classified as Tool Maker 
Class B. He was also chaiman of 
the shop committee. Supervision, 
with whom he “crossed swords” oc- 
casionally, contended he was not 
able to do the work of a Class A 
Tool Maker. He disagreed with their 
contention. We finally reached the 
point of the test, in the drawing 
up of which those who opposed his 
being promoted participated. His 
passing the test so well revealed the 
real reason for his not being pro- 
moted. He was disliked by some- 
body; which is sometimes a factor 
used in “determining” ability. A test 
does away with that sort of non- 
sense and “makes it easier to get 
along with the union”, to use Mr. 
Burnham’s phrase again. 


When suggesting a test and/or its 
being arbitrated, I did not, and I 
do not, advocate the substituting of 
the “judgment cf a_ disinterested 
third party for that of the company 
in such fundamental management 
rights as promotion, transfer, and 
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lay-off’. All I advocate is, first, that 
the ability-first formula be used 
only where it is practical, sensible, 
equitable, etc. to use it, and, second, 
that, when the company’s judg- 
ment regarding the relative abilities 
of two or more employees is chal- 
lenged, the point be determined by 
a test, the contents of which shall 
be arbitrated if necessary. 

I am not certain of the meaning 
of the fourth sentence of paragraph 
five of Mr. Burnham’s comments, 
but, as I interpret that sentence, it 
seems to me that, when a union 
does not agree to the Company's 
selection of an employee, it, in effect, 
rejects the Company's method of 
selection. I think, therefore, Mr. 
Burnham asks actually, that, if the 
union will not agree to the Com- 
pany’s present method of selecting 
an employee, (presumably based 
upen the ability-first formula) is 
thete any more likelihood of its 
agreement to another method that 


the company might propose (pre- 


sumably based upon the ability- 
first-test-if-necessary formula). My 
answer to that question is — certain- 
ly, there is more likelihood — much 
more likelihood. At least, that has 
been my experience. 


BANFF MANAGEMENT 
SCHOOL 
The Banff School of Advanced 
Management holds its twelfth ses- 
sion January 30 to March 12, 1961. 





711 YONGE ST. 


SEVEN-ELEVEN EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


THE PLACEMENT AGENCY FOR QUALIFIED 
OFFICE AND SALES PERSONNEL 


Permanent and Temporary 


TORONTO 5 


Since its inception eight years ago, 
more than 700 executives from 
across Canada and abroad have par- 
ticipated in this six-week course in 
modern business techniques. If you 
wish to register, write the Executive 
Director, School of Advanced Man- 
agement, Banff, Alta. 


JOURNAL BINDER AVAILABLE 


We have had numerous requests 
for a binder that would enable 
readers to file and keep their copies 
of the — 

We have now secured a fabrikoid 
binder that will hold 12 issues of 
the Journal (three years). Maga- 
zines are held securely without stap- 
ling or punching and are detachable. 

The cost is $4.00 and we have to 
order at least 250 at a time. 

If such a holder interests you, 
pleas write and let us know. Send 
no money now, for we can’t proceed 
without sufficient orders. But please 
consider yourself bound if the deal 
goes through. 

Address your reply to The Cana- 
dian Personnel and Industrial Rela- 
tions Journal, 143 Yonge Street, To- 
ronto. 


PERSONALITY 
Terry Hercus of Winnipeg sug- 
gests that Personnel Association 
study groups engaged in research 
projects might advise others through 
the Journal so there will be no 
duplication of effort. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


WA. 5-2844 
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Federation at Last 


by D. L. Guthrie* 


One of the last milestones on the 
road to federation was passed when 
the 1957 Montreal convention elec- 
ted a founding committee to draw 
up a constitution for federation, 
determine its aims and objectives, 
lay out a program to achieve the 
objectives, determine costs and pro- 
duce a budget, devise a plan for 
obtaining necessary funds and com- 
plete its work in time to present a 
report for ratification at the next 
annual conference. 

As chairman of that founding com- 
mittee, I can testify that the ensuing 
stretch of road included some heavy 
going. Members of my hard-worked 
board included Stu Don of Van- 
couver, representing British Colum- 
bia; Ken Smith, Winnipeg, for the 
Prairie Provinces; Stan Thompson, 
Hamilton, Western Ontario; Phil 
Chaston, representing Toronto; Al 
Metcalfe, Peterborough, for Eastern 
Ontario; Lloyd Jacobson, Montreal, 
for Quebec, and D. C. Macneil of 
Halifax representing the Maritimes. 
J]. Rae Perigoe, editor from the be- 
ginning of The Canadian Personnel 
and Industrial Relations Journal, 
acted as an ex-officio member of the 
board. 

Enforced convalescence kept me 
inactive for some time, but I had 
made a number of suggestions to my 
board earlier and they emphatically 
did not share my inactivity. They 
checked the thinking and the needs 
of personnel groups in the various 
regions and based recommendations 
on their findings. Associations them- 
selves prepared briefs and_ these, 
along with extensive correspondence 
with my board members and others, 
quickly built a large volume of ma- 


*A veteran personnel man for Dupont of Can- 
ada, D. L. Guthrie has been an active promoter 
of Federation since it was first proposed. He 
served as chairman of the founding committee. 
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terial representative of the opinions 
of personnel men and women in all 
parts of Canada. 


We soon found that our task had 
too many facets to complete ade- 
quately in the time allotted, par- 
ticularly as nearly everything had 
to be done by correspondence. Ex- 
cept for making some recommenda- 
tions on the matter of raising funds, 
we finally decided to push every- 
thing else aside temporarily in order 
that we could offer a workable con- 
stitution to the Fourth Annual Trans- 
Canada Conference of Personnel 
Associations, which was held at Tor- 
onto November 21 and 22, 1958, in 
conjunction with the Fall Confer- 
ence of the Personnel Association of 
Toronto. 

This meeting proved the decisive 
one. Sixteen of the 40 delegates from 
across Canada expressed views of 
their regions on federation. These 
views ranged from qualified support 
to enthusiastic espousal, but agree- 
ment on the desirability of federa- 
tion was unanimous. 

With Norman Haden of Calgary 
in the chair, the delegates unani- 
mously accepted the intent of the 
submitted constitution. Next step 
was to appoint six regional directors, 
who were instructed to find a presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer, revise 
the constitution as instructed by the 
conference, and invite all the asso- 
ciations across Canada to join. 

The regional directors who cover- 
ed the last bit of road to effective 
federation were Leon Duchastel for 
Montreal, Jack Davies for the Mari- 
times, Stan Thompson, who in the 
meantime had moved from Hamil- 
ton to Kingston, for Eastern Ontario, 
E. E. Litt for Western Ontario, Cy 
Tyson for the Prairie Provinces and 
Gordon Towill for British Columbia. 


The directors chose one of their 
number, Ev Litt, as president. J. Rae 
Perigoe was selected secretary-trea- 
surer. 

Clare Fraser, a pioneer in person- 
nel and association work, commen- 
ted in the Journal on what the new 
federation might achieve: 


“From a handful of people 
we have grown into the hundreds 
and now into the thousands. The 
many streams have become a mighty 
river. But, unlike a river, we can 
chart our own course and control 
our own contribution. What is that 
course and contribution to be? 

“Is it to conserve, develop and 
effectively use ‘human energy’, as the 
late Lionel Forsyth suggested re- 
cently before one of our conven- 
tions? 

“Is it to represent a ‘code of per- 
sonnel administration’ and ensure 
that it is applied, as Tom Spates has 
proposed? 

“Is it to create and put into use 
the ‘social shock absorbers’ sugges- 
ted by our leader, the late Bryce 
Stewart, to lessen the impact of 
economic insecurities that create fear 
and retard our people in their work 
and living? 

“Is it to help make our companies 
sturdy and to keep them strong in 
purpose and in all their practical 
affairs? 

“Is it to help make Canada strong 
and a useful partner among her 
world partners, far beyond her popu- 
lation size? 


“Can we see the function of good 
personnel and industrial relations, 
which we represent, as the ‘permeat- 
ing function’ of modern life, in which 
all members of organized effort take 
part, when guided and helped to do 
so by those who choose and fit them- 
selves for the task? 

“Can we recognize in our new- 
found federated strength the possi- 
bilities of a i 
for the good of all the people, within 


‘serving brotherhood’ 
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this Canada of ours, and throughout 
the world citizenship now coming 
into being?” 


The power of the new federation 
was soon apparent. J. Rae Perigoe, 
writing in the July, 1960 Journal on 
the occasion of a press conference 
during which the Duke of Edin- 
burgh spoke of his Second Study 
Conference — Canada 1962, repor- 
ted: 

“I was invited to speak for you 
and if ever there was an example of 
the status given by a number of 
small groups federating this was it. 

“When the 1956 Conference was 
being organized we failed to get 
anybody to recognize the presence 
of personnel associations in the coun- 
try and the possibility that we could 
be of assistance in suggesting dele- 
gates to the conference. 

“Things are different now. We 
speak for a group of 26 personnel 
associations representing 2,300 per- 
sonnel and industrial relations men. 
Federation President E. E. Litt and 
I have had numerous talks with the 
people planning the conference, have 
made suggestions and we expect to 
be able to make many more.” 

The Senate Royal Commission on 
Manpower invited the federation to 
make representation during its in- 
vestigation into Canadian problems 
of utilizing manpower. 

Vell give the last word to Ev 
Litt who, as first federation presi- 
dent, visited personnel associations 
throughout the west and worked in- 
defatigably in a number of ways to 
strengthen federation. 

“The first anniversary meeting of 
the Federation of Canadian Person- 
nel Associations, held at Windsor, 
November 13-14, 1959, is now his- 
tory,” he reported. “Delegates were 
impressed with the genuine enthus- 
iasm for Federation and the hospi- 
tality of the Windsor —, 
Equally important, the majority of 


Continued on page 43 
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Directory of 


PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 


The Federation of Canadian Personnel Associations 

President D. W. Cameron, Great West Life Assurance Co., Winni- 
peg, Man. 

Vice-President C. W. Walker, H. K. Porter Co. (Canada) Ltd., 
Guelph, Ont. 

Secretary-Treasurer J. Rae Perigoe, Presentation of Canada Limited, 
143 Yonge Street, Toronto. 

Next Annual Meeting — Winnipeg, Man., November. 
Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association 

Central Vancouver Island Chapter—President George Beaubier, Mac- 
Millan and Bloedel Ltd., Chaimanus, B.C. 

Meetings—2nd Friday each month, alternately Nanaimo and Duncan. 

Victoria Chapter—President E. R. Peck, British Columbia Power Com- 
mission, Victoria, B.C. 

Meetings—4th Tuesday each month, Pacific Club, Victoria. 

Vancouver Chapter—President R. C. Lamb, Port Moody, B.C. 

Meetings—3rd Thursday each month at Hotel Georgia, Vancouver. 
Personnel Association of Edmonton 

President M. S. Cooke, University of Alberta 

Vice-President P. K. Thorslevy, City of Edmonton. 

Treasurer A. C. Dibblee, Interprovincial Pipeline Company. 

Secretary G. S. Hayward, Imperial Oil Refinery. 
Calgary Personnel Association 

President H. W. Stevens, Shell Oil Company of Canada Limited. 

Vice-President Clive Arthur, California Standard Company. 

Secretary Grace Scott, T. Eaton Company of Canada Ltd. 
Regina Personnel Association 

President A. H. Green, Saskatchewan Power Corporation. 

Vice-President D. Brault, T. Eaton Co. Ltd. 

Secretary-Treasurer Mrs. F. D. Kuski, The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd. 
Personnel Association of Greater Winnipeg 

President T. F. Hercus, Canada Packers Limited. 

Vice-President F. C. Hoffman, Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board. 

Secretary J. Paul, T. Eaton Company of Canada Ltd. 

Meetings—Third Tuesday of each month at Marlborough Hotel. 
Sarnia and District Personnel Association 

President J. E. Hadler, Canadian Oil Companies Limited, Corunna. 

Vice-President R. F. Nief, Cabot Carbon of Canada Limited, Sarnia. 

Treasurer H. G. McKittrick, City Hall, Sarnia. 

Secretary O. C. Spears, Mueller Limited. 
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Personnel Association of Toronto 
President R. L. Hart, Canada Wire and Cable Company. 
Vice-President R. R. Lisson, Ford Motor Company of Canada. 
Vice-President C. G. Bourne, Molson’s Brewery (Ontario) Limited. 
Treasurer A. M. Hill, Urwick, Currie Limited. 
Secretary-Manager O. A. Petersen, 170 Bloor St. W., Toronto. 
Meetings—2nd Tuesday each month at Park Plaza Hotel. 

Women’s Personnel Association of Toronto 
President Miss Vera Johns. 
Vice-President Mrs. Jean Newton. 

Treasurer Hiss Helen Law. 
Corresponding Secretary Mrs. Virginia Rylski. 
Recording Secretary Miss Frances Eaton. 

Personnel Association of Hamilton 
President J. W. Markle. 

Vice-President F. A. Hoyle. 
Secretary-Treasurer H. G, Bayliss. 

Personnel Association of London and District 
President M. McDougall, Taylor Electric Mfg. Co. Ltd., London. 
Vice-President F. R. Thwaites, Somerville Ltd., London. 

Secretary J. A. Houston, Box 667, Silverwood Dairies Ltd., London. 
Treasurer V. Antonucci, Richards-Wilcox Cdn. Co. Ltd., London. 
Meetings—2nd Tuesday each month. 

Niagara District Personnel Association 
President M. McDougall, Taylor Electric Mfg. Co. Ltd., London. 
Vice-President J. H. Morrow, McKinnon Industries, St. Catharines. 
Secretary J. B. Volz, Electro-Metallurgical Company, Welland. 
Treasurer J. A. McDonald, Kimberley-Clark Products, Niagara Falls. 

Guelph Personnel Association 
President Robert Mann, Kearney Corporation. 

Vice-President. Ralph Tucker, Bucyres-Erie. 

Secretary Edward Coss, Imperial Tobacco Company. 

Treasurer Allan Jones, International Malleable. 

Meetings—Fourth Wednesday of each month at Cutten Golf Club. 

Personnel Association of Windsor and District 
President Art Ziraldo, Kelsey Wheel, London. 

Corr. Secretary E. E. Gillis, Brunner Mond, Amherstburg. 
Meetings—2nd Monday each month, Prince Edward Hotel, Windsor. 

Grand Valley Personnel Association 
President Norman Long, Electrohome. 

First Vice-President Robert Woodrow, B. F. Goodrich. 
Second Vice-President Frank Kovrig, Hoffman Refrigerators. 
Secretary Harold Seekins, J. M. Schnieder Limited. 

Personnel Association of Peterborough 
President L. H. Edmunds, Outboard Marine Corp. of Canada Ltd. 
Vice-President W. McMenemy, Brinton-Peterborough Carpet Co. Ltd. 
Secretary-Treasurer S$. Gilmore, Canadian General Electric. 

Si. Lawrence Valley Personnel Association 
President R. W. Burton, Parke Davis & Co., Brockville. 

Vice-President L. Ward, RCA Victor Ltd., Prescott. 
Secretary-Treasurer J. H. Wark, Black & Decker Mfg. Co. Ltd., Brock- 
ville. 





| 
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Kingston-St. Lawrence Personnel Association 


President F. C. Whitney. 
Vice-President Stan Thompson. 
Secretary Margaret Machan. 
Treasurer W. W. Farrell. 
Montreal Personnel Association 


President L. A. Duchastel, the Shawinigan Water and Power Company. 
Vice-President Richard Johnson, Sun Life. 
Secretary-Treasurer Norman McLean, Canadian National Railways. 
Meetings—Second Monday of the month at the Ritz Carlton. 

Women’s Personnel Group of Montreal 
Chairman Miss Jean Walker, Canadian International Paper Co. 
Secretary Miss Heather Pratt, Canadian National Railways. 
Meetings—Third Monday at Windsor Hotel. 

St. Maurice Valley Personnel Association 
President G. H. Tremblay, Aluminum Co. of Canada Ltd., Shawinigan. 
Secretary-Treasurer H. Bellefeuille, Aluminum of Canada, Shawinigan. 
Meetings—Second Tuesday at Cascade Inn. 

Maritime Personnel Association, Halifax 
Vice-President R. Jack Conrod, Nova Scotia Liquor Commission. 
Secretary—c/o Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University. 
Meetings—7.30 p.m. second Tuesday each month, Dalhousie University. 





19th Annual 


PAT SPRING 
April 13-14, 1961 


Continued from page 40 
the representatives considered the 
Windsor meeting a success — it ser- 
ved as an initial ‘get together’ to 
discuss Federation’s preliminary pro- 
gram. Most delegates concluded that 
Federation's initial activities cannot 
be resolved too quickly — actually, 


ie ____ EXECUTIVES CALL US... 








Piss 


— CATERING 
> ~=Sos BUSINESS 
= ...we solve so 
many catering 
problems! 


CATERERS SINCE 1932 


CONFERENCE 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto 


the majority of the associations are 
in the throes of grasping the signi- . 
ficance of Federation’s role. How- 
ever, agreement was reached on this: 
Federation’s basic role is to help im- 
prove the conduct of personnel as- 
sociations with a view to improving 
the work of the personnel man.” 






Your ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 


HEAD OFFICE 


681 Bayview Ave., 
Toronto 17, Ont. 


Telephone HU 1-4446 
BRANCHES — OTTAWA & WELLAND 
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This is the first issue of 


THE CANADIAN PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS JOURNAL 
FOR 1961 


If you need to know what is new in the Canadian personnel and industrial 
relations field in 1961, you will want to complete the coupon below. 


The Editor 


The Canadian Personnel & Industrial Relations Journal, 
Suite 4, 143 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Attached is my subscription to The Canadian Personnel and 


Industrial Relations Journal for one year. 
of Canadian Personnel Association. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Member of 


$3.00 to members 
$4.00 for non-members. 


.. Personnel Association 


Personnel Journal Editorial Board 
Managing Editor—J. R. Perigoe 
Associate Editors—C. P. Chaston, 
J. S. Thompson. 


Association Editorial 
Representatives 

Maritimes — Jack R. Davies, C.N. 
Telegraphs, Moncton. 

Montreal — Alex M. Stockdale, 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 

Montreal Women’s—Miss M. R. 
Lachapelle, Can. National Railways, 
Montreal. 

St. Maurice Valley Personnel As- 
sociation — Jean M. Caron, Du Pont 
Co. of Can. Ltd., Shawinigan. 

Ottawa Valley — S. E. Lipin, 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk 
River. 

St. Lawrence Valley — J. H. Wark, 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Brockville. 

Kingston - St. Lawrence — Prof. 
C. H. Curtis, Queen’s, Kingston. 

Peterborough — George Barns, 
Canada Packers Ltd., Peterborough. 

Toronto—C. P. Chaston, Shell Oil 
Co., Toronto: 


Toronto (Women’s) — Miss Aud- 
rey M. Johnston, W.C.B., Toronto. 

Hamilton — E. T. Bamford, Do- 
minion Glass Co. Ltd., Hamilton. 

Niagara District — A. D. Lundy, 
Foster Wheeler Limited, St. Cath- 
arines. 

Grand Valley—Jack H. Bott, Do- 
minion Electrohome Industries Lim- 
ited, Kitchener, Ont. 

Guelph—C. W. Walker, Federal 
Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Guelph. 

London—Chas. J. Malone, Public 
Utilities Commission, London, Ont. 

Sarnia — Art Warren, Imperial Oil 
Ltd., Sarnia. 

Windsor — E. E. Litt, The Heinz 
Co., Leamington. 

Regina — George Swan, Regina 
General Hospital, Regina. 

Winnipeg—T. F. Hercus, Canada 
Packers Ltd., Winnipeg. 

Calgary — John Kell, Canadian 
Western Natural Gas Co. 

Edmonton — F. D. Miller, Sherritt 
Gordon Mines Ltd., Fort Saskatche- 
wan, Alta. 

Vancouver — Cal Pepplar_ C.B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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